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WARRINGTON ACADEMY 


By 
H. L. SHORT 


M.A. 
Manchester College, Oxford 


WARRINGTON ACADEMY enrolled its first student on October 24, 
1757, just 200 years ago. Its last student, No. 402 in the register of 
admissions, was entered on November 14, 1782, making an average 
of sixteen entries a year. On February 28, 1787, less than thirty years 
after the beginning, the academy buildings, now empty of students, 
were sold to pay its debts. Yet the bicentenary of this defunct insti- 
tution, so small and short-lived, is being celebrated this autumn on 
a civic scale in Warrington, and also at Oxford by Manchester College. 
What is there to commemorate, which is worth the world’s notice? 

It is usually reckoned among the so-called “ Dissenting academies,” 
which played, as we are often reminded, an honourable part in higher 
education in the 18th century. Oxford and Cambridge, then England’s 
only universities, were largely closed to Nonconformists. Moreover, 


they were corrupt and declining, though the picture was not in fact 
so entirely black as it is sometimes painted. Dissenters made their 
own arrangements for university education. Learned ministers, often 
with the encouragement of denominational funds, opened academies 
where, usually with one or two assistant tutors, they cam 


instruction in classics, mathematics and divinity, the subjects of 
higher education in those days. In many of them, as was natural in 
the century which followed Locke and Newton, some branches of 
physical science were introduced into the curriculum, and a liberal, 
enquiring outlook was encouraged. The chief aim was to train 
students for the ministry, but most academies also admitted lay 
students and some had many of them. 

Warrington seems to fit into this pattern ; but in fact it was really 
a new departure. In the first place, it was a public institution, not a 
personal venture by a learned minister who at the same time had the 
care of a congtegation, and who took the academy with him when he 
moved to a new pulpit. John Seddon, minister of Cairo Street Chapel, 
Warrington, its chief promoter, did not plan to teach in it himself. 
His task was to gather a body of subscribers in many parts of the 
country, and he was secretary to the board of trustees which governed 
the institution. The tutors, though in fact most of them were 
Dissenting ministers, wete expected to make teaching their full-time 
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occupation, not ministering to a congregation at the same time. The 
ptemises and form of government were intended to be collegiate, not 
merely an appendage to the household of a minister. In intention 
at least the academy was not to be denominational, but to cater 
impartially for all kinds of students, including Anglicans. Though 
divinity was included in the curriculum and given priority of esteem 
(the professor of divinity was principal of the academy), most of the 
students were intended for other professions and for business and 
commercial life, and the programme of studies was planned accord- 
ingly. A choice ef subjects was allowed; this was an innovation, 
for it had hitherto been assumed that university education followed 
a standard pattern, whatever a student’s future career. No doubt 
every Warrington innovation can be shown to have precedents in 
earlier academies, but their combination in a deliberate policy marks 
a new stage in higher education, leading to the great provincial 
universities of today. 

In — of the honest attempt at denominational impartiality, it was 
natural that the supporters and students should come mostly from 
a particular religious group. This educational ideal appealed chiefly 
to the moderate Nonconformists who were descendants of the 
Presbyterians of the 17th century. In the second half of the 18th 
century Independents, Baptists and many Anglicans were becoming 
more definitely evangelical in theology, and evangelical Methodism 
was establishing itself. The Presbyterians, in contrast, were latitudin- 
arian and rationalist in outlook, and the more self-conscious among 
them were moving towards Unitarianism. When Warrington 
Academy was founded, this trend had not yet become explicit. Even 
Joseph Priestley, tutor from 1761 to 1767, was not yet the Unitarian 
protagonist which he later became. “‘ We were all Arians,” he wrote 
of the tutors of his day. “The only Socinian in the neighbourhood 
was Mr. Seddon, of Manchester,! and we all wondered at him.” 
Arianism meant a moderate, intermediate standpoint in theology, an 
enquiring spirit which believed itself to be liberally orthodox, 
appealing comprehensively to all men of common sense and good will. 

. Historians of Warrington Academy have emphasized this theo- 
logical moderation, and seem surprised that it was regarded as heresy. 
Doddridge at Northampton had encouraged liberal enquiry and an 
open mind, and so had other tutors before Warrington’s foundation. 
But by the third quarter of the century emphasis on theological 
impattiality, rather than on evangelical faith, implied “ rational 
Dissent.” Frequently, when Warrington students were appointed 
to old Presbyterian pulpits, their preaching brought into the open a 
gtowing rift between the more orthodox members and those who 
wete moving towards Unitarianism. At Macclesfield, Chester, 


ee Seddon, Minister of Cross Street Chapel, Manchester ; not to be confused with John 
Sed of Warrington, who was no relation. 
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Shrewsbury, Newcastle-under-Lyme and elsewhere congregations 
split when a minister trained at Warrington was proposed ot appointed. 
So, in spite of earnest disclaimers in every annual report, the academy 
was mote identified with a party in theology than its founders wished. 
As often happens, the liberals were catholic in intention, but sectarian 
in result. Since at that time the Presbyterians were declining in 
numbers, and were divided because some were more radical in 
theology than others, the supply of students and financial support 
dwindled away. 


Had this been. all, Warrington Academy would be remembered 
only as an episode in Unitarian history. It cannot even be said that 
the academy was particularly enterprising in its theological teaching. 
The professors of divinity, though able men, were content to continue 
in well-worn paths. They assumed, in the true 18th-century spirit, 
that Christianity can be “ proved ” by evidence and argument. They 
merely applied this principle more rigorously than most; as when 
Seddon criticised Doddridge’s teaching about divine revelation, on 
the ground that “it looks too much like an attempt to prepossess 
the mind in favour of Christianity before it has been fairly examined.” 


It was on the secular side that Warrington Academy broke new 
poe It began conventionally, with three tutors, each responsible 
or one of the three departments of higher education: divinity, 
classics and mathematics. The prospectus gave first place to the 


details of a five-year course for students for the ministry. But there 
was proyce also a three-year course “ for such as are intended for 


ife of Business and Commerce,” which included English com- 
osition, French, navigation (“if desired”), chemistry, book- 
eeping, drawing and designing, and shorthand. It was not meant 
to be merely utilitarian, for in the third year the student not only 
cultivated self-expression and sound judgment, in preparing “ dis- 
sertations on some moral, political and commercial subjects,” but 
studied “a short system of Morality, . . . concluding with the Evidences 
of the Christian Religion.” Geography was studied throughout the 
three years, “ and the Natural History, Manufactures, Traffick, Coins, 
Religion, Government, &c. of the several Countries will be enlarged 
upon.” 

This was something new, not found in any previous. Dissenting 
academy, and it was this aspect which was developed. From the first 
the lay students outnumbered the divinity students by five to one, 
and soon the education in divinity was also given a secular bias. It 
occurred especially after the appointment of Joseph Priestley in 1761 
to the chair of ““ Languages and Belles Lettres.”” This was the old 
classical department, but Priestley greatly extended its scope. He taught 
Latin and Greek, and Greek and Roman antiquities, as expected ; 
but he added the theory of language, universal grammar, oratory 


a 
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and philosophical criticism. Plainly he was not satisfied only to teach 
the usual classical authors, but wished to delve into first principles. 
For the lay students, who were “ much the greater number,” he 
experimented even more boldly, introducing— 
some new articles of academical instruction, such as have a nearer and more 
evident connection with the business of active life, and which therefore 
may bid fair to engage the attention and rouse the thinking powers of young 
gentlemen of an active genius. What he hath chosen for this purpose are 
lectures on Civil History, and more especially the important objects of 
Civil Policy; such as the theory of laws, government, manufactures, 
commerce, naval force, &c. with whatever may be shewn from history to 
have contributed to the flourishing state of nations; together with those 
articles of previous information, without which it is impossible to understand 
the nature, connections and mutual influences of those great objects. 
Besides this course of lectures on history and general policy, he also 
gives two others in connection with them, and which are intended to make 
this general knowledge more immediately useful to a British subject, viz. 
on the History of England, and on the Laws and Constitution of our own 


country. 
These courses of lectures, it is hoped, are calculated in some good measure 


to be a foundation on which to form the senator, the magistrate, the military 
commander, the lawyer, and more especially the merchant and the accomp- 
lished country gentleman: and will be particularly useful to those, who 
intend to travel. (Annual Report of the trustees, 1766). 


The trustees wete so inspired by this vigorous new policy, that they 
decided to appoint to the staff a learned foreigner, who would be 
able to teach one or more of the modern European languages with 
a proper accent. In this way there was from time to time instruction 
in French, German and Italian, as teachers were available. This was 
an innovation, for in other academies occasionally French had been 
an optional subject, taught (in one of them at least) “ without 
regarding the pronunciation.” f 

Priestley also encouraged the artistic and recreational side of 
education. Poetry and dramatic readings were cultivated, and there 
was instruction in drawing, music, fencing and dancing. At the closing 
proceedings each year students, including those studying divinity, 
gave declamations on topics of current interest, and there was “a 
vety pretty exhibition ” of students’ drawings. All this was far re- 
moved from the ideals of higher education as then practised at the 
universities and the other Dissenting academies. 

Priestley set out his theories of education in an essay prefixed to 
his Lectures on history and general policy, delivered at Warrington and 
published in 1793. Even theological students, he thought, could now 
give less time to “ school-divinity, and the canon law ; not to mention 
logic and metaphysics, which were formerly a mote intricate business, 
and took up much more time, than they do now.” They ought to 
spend fewer hours on study of the past. “ We are obliged,” he said, 
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“to the learned labours of our forefathers for searching into all the 
remains of antiquity, and illustrating valuable ancient authors ; but 
their maxims of life will not suit the world as it is at present.” 
Divinity students will not study dead languages with enthusiasm, 
when they find them little used in the world. “ And how can it be 
otherwise, but that their private reading and studies should some- 
times be different from the course of their public instructions when 
the favourite authors of the public, the merits of whom they hear 
discussed in every company, even by their tutors themselves, write 
upon quite different subjects?” He would therefore have divinity 
students study “‘ modern history, policy, arts, manufactures, commetce, 
&c.”, and learn to express themselves well in their own language. 

As for the lay students, the ordinary course of classical education 
was of little use to them. Gentlemen in civil life were only con- 
forming to “ custom and fashion” when they compelled their sons 
to submit to it. But the alternative is not merely to teach the routine 
skills needed for the various secular occupations. A course of liberal 
education could be devised which would give an insight into general 
principles of life and society, and “ rouse the thinking powers a young 
gentlemen of an active genius.” The backbone of it, he thought, 
should be the study of history, particularly of English history and 
the English constitution. “If I were asked what branches of know- 
ledge a young gentleman should, in my judgment, be master of, 
before he can study this course with advantage; I would answer, 
that a knowledge of the learned languages is not absolutely necessary, 
but is very desirable; especially such insight into Latin as may 
enable a person to read the easier classics, and supersede the use 
of a dictionary, with respect to those more difficult English words 
which are derived from the Latin. The student of this course should 
understand French very well, he should also be a pretty good 
accomptant, be acquainted with the more useful branches of practical 
mathematics ; and, if possible, have some knowledge of algebra and 
geometty, which ought to be indispensable in every plan of liberal 
education.” 

The lectures on history, sixty-eight in number, are in fact duller 
than one would expect after such an enthusiastic introduction. There 
is no narrative at all. The time is occupied completely in discussion 
of materials and method. A whole lecture, for example, is devoted 
to “the use which Newton has made of Observations on the Pre- 
cession of the Equinoxes in rectifying ancient Chronology.” No 
doubt interest revived in Lecture XIX, whose subject was: “ The 
Terms of Fortification explained, by the Help of a Model of all its 
Varieties cut in Wood; to enable young Gentlemen to understand 
modern History, and the cme Gi and to judge of the progress 
of a siege.” The later lectures of the course, in which Priestley dealt 
with commerce, agriculture, war, money, colonies, population and 
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religious establishments, must have aroused discussion in the class, 
which was what he wished. 

Though he had introduced scientific experiments into the curricu- 
lum of his school at Nantwich, it was not as a scientist that Priestley 
was invited to Warrington. Scientific lectures were given by John 
Holt, the mathematical tutor; and in their reports the trustees 
referred with pride to the scientific apparatus,to which constant 
additions were made. From 1763 to 1765 Dr. Matthew Turner ci 
Liverpool lectured on “ practical and commercial chemistry.” Under 
his inspiration Priestley resumed his scientific studies towards the 
end of his time at Warrington, becoming a Fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1766, and publishing his first scientific work, The. history 
and present state of electricity, with original experiments, in 1767. In that 
yeat Priestley left the academy to become minister at Leeds, and it 
took three men to fill his place. Dr. Aikin, the divinity tutor, took 
over the classical department ; Mr. Seddon, the academy’s secretary, 
came in to lecture on history and on the theory of language, etc.; 
and a distinguished German botanist, Dr. John Reinhold Forster, 
was appointed tutor in modern languages and natural science. Dr. 
Forster lectured on “ the natural history of all the principal materials 
of commerce,” and offered a course in fortification, gunnery and 
tactics, “if a sufficient number of young gentlemen should desire 
it.’ Later Dr. Aikin, junior, son of the divinity tutor and a well- 
known physician, gave lectures on chemistry and anatomy, for 
students intending to enter the medical profession (they would 
complete their courses at Glasgow or Edinburgh). George Walker, 
mathematical tutor in succession to John Holt, gave a course on 
“ meteorology, hydrography, Boology, mineralogy, botany and 
zoology ”; and when he retired Dr. Enfield, already tutor in both 
divinity and belles lettres and famous as a teacher of elocution, hastily 
studied science in the vacation in order to take over these lectures 
as well. 

This gives the impression that the scientific teaching at Warrington 
was ambitious but superficial ; yet when Enfield’s lectures on science 
were published they ran to a second edition in England and five 
editions in America. Other works by Wartington tutors, based on 
lectures given in the academy, were well received by the public and 
the learned world. A remarkable number of the students became 
eminent in science, medicine, law, divinity and public affairs, and a 
really surptising proportion have their names in the Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

But not all the students were of this high quality. Some were sent 
too young, at twelve years of age, and had to be taught the elementary 
subjects ; the correspondence of John Seddon with parents is often 
concerned with pocket money and shoe repairs. Others were lazy 
or riotous. An unexpectedly large number of students were sons 
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of wealthy West Indian planters,and some of them were very trouble- 
some in behaviour. Discipline was a constant problem, and no final 
solution was found. The erection of a quadrangle of collegiate 
buildings, where the students could live under the eye of the Rector 
Academiae, brought no improvement. The debt thus incurred, the 
stories of student-indiscipline, and theological odium, finally brought 
the venture to an end. The scientific apparatus was sent to the new 
college at Hackney, in London, which also collapsed in ten years 
because of building-debts, theological unpopularity and disciplinary 
problems. The valuable library and all the records went to Manchester 
Academy, founded with the same ideals by many of the same sup- 
porters in 1786, and now in Oxford. 

Manchester College, Oxford, is the direct heir, both materially and 
spiritually, of Warrington Academy. For some time it continued to 
receive both lay and divinity students ; and in 1840 a valiant attempt 
was made to establish the college in Manchester as a northern 
university, with a theological department of three tutors and a literary 
and scientific department with five; but this proved too ambitious. 
The rise of London and the provincial universities (in the founding 
of which the “rational Dissenters’ and their descendants often 
played a big part) and the opening of Oxford and Cambridge to 
Nonconformists, permitted] the college to concentrate on theological 
education, in the same spirit of free enquiry. 

But the great provincial universities are also spiritual heirs of 
Warrington Academy. They too have a regional and civic back- 
ground, and their teaching includes subjects with a commercial and 
industrial purpose and with a bias towards applied science and the 
needs of the contemporary world. They too offer a choice of courses 
to the student ; and sometimes there is a revolt against this divided 
cutticulum and a desire for an integrated education, grouped round 
some central modern discipline such as Priestley found in history. 
Warrington was an honourable cradle of “ Redbrick.” 





PRECONCEPTION AND 
ANALOGY IN THEORIES 
OF THE MIND 
By 
PROFESSOR JOHN COHEN 


The University of Manchester 


THE reader will recall the fate of the centipede who, on being asked 
by a biped to say which leg he placed down first, dismissed the 
question as meaningless. But when night fell the question returned 
to torment him, and he grappled with it ceaselessly till dawn. By 
that time he could not walk at all. Profiting from the centipede’s 
experience, the student of the mind may be reluctant to ponder unduly 
before embarking on his task. If he is a good swimmer he knows 
that there are a thousand ways of plunging into the sea but he would 
not attempt to determine the merits of each type of plunge before 
surrendering to the waves. He may recollect the advice given by a 
famous mathematician to the student who wished to master everything 
written on a certain topic before deciding which aspect of it to in- 
vestigate: “ Your father would never have married and you would 
not be with me now, if he had insisted on knowing a// the girls in 
the world before marrying one.” 

All this we grant, but it may still be worth asking oneself, before 
entering a jungle, why one path should be chosen rather than another. 
The vast number of possible embarkation-points for the sailor of 
the mental seas should force this question on him: Is there one ideal 
port from which to set off? In other words, are there in the study 
of mind certain inescapable initial assumptions, which are at once 
necessary and sufficient? How can we unmask our own clandestine 
preconceptions and the surreptitious ones of other people? . 

Attempts to make the correct dive into the psychological sea are 
sometimes criticized on the grounds of limitations imposed on the 
diver’s mind by his country of residence or national character. 
Seventy years ago Nietzsche posed the question why it is that 
philosophers born in Britain, from Locke onwards, have searched 
for a single universal principle of mind “ in that precise quarter where 
the intellectual self-respect of the race would be most reluctant to 


1 E. T. Bell, Men of Mathematics, London: Pelican Books, 1953, Vol. II, p. 363. The mathe- 
matician was Jacobi. 
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find it (for example) in the vés inertiae of habit, or in forgetfulness,or 
in a blind and fortuitous mechanism and association of ideas, or in 
some factor that is purely passive, reflex, molecular or fundamentally 
stupid.”* A few years later, William James, commenting on the 
“ psychophysics ” of the German savants, called it a “ microscopic ” 
psychology, which could hardly “have arisen in a country whose 
natives could be bored.” Were he alive to-day he might be dis- 
concerted by the popularity of “ microscopic” psychology in his 
own country. Some of his successors still feel that there is little point 
in complaining about British ignorance of scientific psychology, for 
there is no reason why anyone “ with the psychologist’s handicap 
of living in England’? should know any better. A number of 
Europeans, for their part, have felt that no psychology could be 
expected to come from the United States. “‘ Les Américains,” said 
Pierre Janet, “ils ont des édifices magnifiques, des laboratoires 
impressives—mais de psychologie. . . .”3; and K. Z. Lorenz* remarked 
not long ago that an American journal “ masquerades ” under the 
title of comparative psychology though to the best of his knowledge 
no really comparative paper had ever appeared in it. Henri Piéron 
has given vent to even stronger feelings. “Il semble,” he writes, 
“que l’on cherche 4 donner aujourd’hui aux étudiants américains 
impression que l’Amérique seule contribue au développement de la 
science, attitude symétrique de celle de l’U.R.S.S.”5 

The first step in formulating a theory of mind is peculiarly influenced 
by the personal characteristics of the theorist as well as by his social 
heritage. These two kinds of influence are studied by the psychology 
of thought and the sociology of knowledge respectively, and they 
reveal the limiting features of the mind which become apparent 
when it examines its own nature. I do not propose, however, to 
pursue these types of limitation any further.°® 

Among the profuse flora and fauna of contemporary American 
psychology it is possible to find every conceivable and inconceivable 
specimen of psychological first step. Natural selection has led to the 
survival of only a few of these, especially what has been described 


1 F. Nietzsche, The G. of Morals, Edinburgh : Foulds, 1910, p. 17. : 

2 E. G. Boring, American Journal of Psyc. , 1936, 48, p. 696. 

; — by A. A. Roback, Three Hundred Years of American Psychology, New York: Library 
Publishers, 1952. 

4K. Z. Cneiae “The Comparative Method in Studying Innate Behaviour Patterns,” 
Physiological Mechanisms in Animal Behaviour, 1V, London: Cambridge University Press, 1950, 
Pp. 240. 

5 Henri Piéron, L’ Année Psychologique, 1954, 54 (1), p. 287.. This statement occurs in a review 
by Piéron of an American book entitled The Human Senses by F. Geldard. This is a subject to 
which Piéron, in a lifetime devoted to it, has contributed more than perhaps any other living 
person, yet the name of Piéron does not appear in the book. No wonder Piéron writes : ‘‘ Geldard 
parait avoir évité systematiquement toute citation d’auteurs de langue francaise, méme sur des 
questions ou, dans ses travaux personnels, il avait été appelé a en prendre connaissance (sur le sens 
vibratoire ou le flicker), et méme d’auteurs euro en général.” 

6 See, for ay two papers by the writer, “ aye eae of Thought,” Psychiatry, 1952, 15, 
27-31; and “ Individuality of Thought,” Bull. John Ry Library, 195$4, 37, 103-119. - 
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as the “ muscle-twitch ” variety.! This may be contrasted with a 
recent movement in Germany which challenges both depth psychology 
and behaviourism. The German movement wishes to create a 
“ height-psychology ” which recognizes the spirit as the most com- 
plete realization of the human soul. It aspires to explore the free 
decisions made in scientific enquiry, in everyday conduct and in the 
creativeness of art. How remote this German trend is from American 
behaviourism may be gathered from its desire that all its studies 
should “lead to God as the point of departure and the target of all 
human. activity, aad thereby become incorporated into a psychology 
of religion.” 

Assumptions, it may be noted, are sometimes displayed with 
embarrassing candour, as in the following statement: “I in my 
future work intend to go ahead imagining how, if I were a rat, I 
would behave as a result.as such and such a demand combined with 
such and such an appetite, and such and such a degree of differentia- 
tion and so on.” That is to say, the theorist proposes first to imagine 
how he would behave if he were a rat, then to interpret a rat’s 
behaviour on this basis, and finally to argue from this to the way 
people like himself actually behave. 

Such theorists are convinced that they have placed all their cards 
on the table, innocently unaware that their sleeves are bulging with 
catds on which they unwittingly rely to play the game. . The elaborate 
system of the late Professor Clark Hull of Yale seems to exemplify 
such a state of affairs. It is true that he tried to erect an Empire 
State Building but it has turned out to be based on shifting sand. 
He takes it as self-evident that all human conduct is due to a hierarchy 
of habits acquired through the pleasures of “ drive reduction.” The 
result is that our thoughts iad: feelings, our dreams, purposes and 
all the other creatures of the mind are laid eternally to rest in the 
sepulchre of the nervous system.3 

The problem of the first step confronts us in the analysis of particular 
concepts as well as in entire systems. Take the idea of modesty. 
Diderot described modesty as a “ social chimera” because it dis- 
appeared during illness and misery, to which Balzac retorted that one 
might as well say that life itself is a chimera because it disappears at 
death. Unlike Diderot, Rousseau, his contemporary, insisted that 
modesty is real and originates in the arts employed by the female 


1G. W. Allport, “The Psychology of Participation,” Psychol. Rev., 1945, 52, 117-32. 

2 The organ of this movement is the Jahrbuch fiir die Psychologie und die Psychotherapie. 

3 Clark L. Hull, Principles of Behaviour, New York: Appleton-Century, 1943. On the failure 
of Hull’s assumptions to fit the facts of social learning, see J. J. Gibson, “‘ The implications of 
learning theory for social psychology ” in J. G. Miller (ed.), Experiments in Social Process, New 


York : McGraw Hill; 19 50 | Pp. 149-167. For criticisms of Hull’s conception of motivation, see 


G. Humphrey, Thinking : tion to its se eet Psychology, London: Methuen, 195 I, 
p. 309. The student interested in the details of Hull’s system is referred by its author to twenty-five 
volumes of hand-written notebooks compiled during a period of thirty-seven years and deposited 
at the Yale University Library. 
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to attract the male. To this view Balzac, foreshadowing Freud, also 
objected. Rousseau, he declared, had committed the error of his 
age by explaining modesty “in the light of the relation of man to his 
roe instead of in the light of the moral relations a man has with 
himself.” 

The difficulty of finding a jumping-off ground in the study of 
personality has led to a curious array of dismal, dilapidated and 
decrepit doctrines, most of which are already derelict. Two of the 
brighter ones may be identified quite simply by the presence or 
absence of a hyphen in the expression “inter personal.” We can 
write either “ inter-personal ” or “ interpersonal.” In the hyphenated 
variety of inter-personalism each person is conceived as a self- 
contained entity governed by “laws ” of individual behaviour and 
linked to others by circumstance. This is merely the individualism 
of John Stuart Mill who wrote that “ human beings in society have 
no properties but those which are derived from oe may be resolved 
into the laws of individual man,”! a dogma which provided the corner- 
stone for a psychology of the self-made man. The rs seme variety 
of interpersonalism assumes, on the contrary, that the concept of a 
separate person is a metaphysical one and that we can have no 
empirical knowledge of such a creature. We only know of re/ationships 
between persons: we must therefore begin with “ interpersons,” not 
with persons. 

A third approach, which prides itself on being scientific, takes it 
for granted that no psychological assumptions whatsoever arte 
necessaty in the study of personality, a calculating machine for 
analysing “test ” scores being all that is needed. The outcome is a 
bloodless distortion of homo sapiens. 

Let us now turn to points of departure in psychological theory 
which can be identified with historical antecedents. The origin of 
many ideas in psychology can be traced to analogies with ideas which 
were or are current in other disciplines. Physics, chemistry, geology, 
mathematics, embryology, and epidemiology have each proved a 
source of stimulation. Even economics has had its uses in this respect. 
The history of psychology may indeed be regarded as a sequence of 
| conceptions wha on such analogies. There are certain hazards in 
this practice. A time-lag usually elapses before an idea which seems 
to hold good in one sphere has an impact on another, and by that time 
it may have been abandoned at its source. The mechanistic model 
of mind fashionable in the nineteenth century is a case in point. As 
Eddington declared, we cannot introduce a determinism into the 
study of mind in the belief that we are thereby making it conform with 
experimental knowledge of natural laws; if deterininism is to be 
accepted in psychology, it must be based on a study of the mind itself. 


1 J. S. Mill, Logic, ii, p. 649. 
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There are other dangers as well. The history of thought provides, 
in Descartes, a thinker who recognized the decisive importance of 
the correct first step to be taken before undertaking the task of 
constructing a system of knowledge. The efforts of a contemporary 
psychologist who endeavoured to follow the Cartesian path were not 
crowned with success; he refused to distinguish between cogito ergo 
sum and credo quia absurdum, and wrote cogito ergo absurdum\ Shortly 
afterwards he published a treatise in which factor-analysis is applied 
to the study of personality. 

Among the first to think of mental events as subject to laws similar 
to those that govern material events was Thomas Hobbes (1588- 
1679). In his De Cive, published in 1642, the year of Newton’s birth, 
he wrote that “ everyone is compelled to seek what is good for him, 
and avoid what is bad for him by a necessity not less than that which 
compels the stone to fall downwards.” This Newtonian figure of 
speech was the forerunner of many other analogies in psychology 
inspired by physical science. One of these gave rise to the principle 
of associationism which from the outset appears to have been con- 
ceived as the mental counterpart of gravitation. 

The conception of a mechanics, statics and dynamics of the mind 
was introduced into psychology by J. F. Herbart (1776-1841). Ideas, 
he believed, can move between a state of complete freedom at one end 
to a state of complete inhibition at the other, and they constantly 
strive towatds freedom. Just as gravitation is the fundamental 
principle of physical mechanics, so the “ motion” of ideas is the 
basic principle of mental mechanics. With a similar end in view, 
W. Ostwald (1859-1932) attempted to extend the notion of energetics 
to the scientific study of human happiness. 3 

The idea of a mental chemistry captivated John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) 
and he substituted it for the mental mechanics favoured by his father, 
James Mill. Ideas, he held, coalesce in a way which resembles 
chemical fusion. In so doing they yield something new, just as 
hydrogen combines with oxygen to give water; and just as the 
prismatic colours when shown 1n rapid succession “ generate ” white 
without themselves being white, so simple ideas, by blending, 
generate more complex ones. Mental chemistry reminds us of the 
metallurgical psychology of the mediaeval and later alchemists for 
whom metals and their properties possessed a symbolic. spiritual 
significance. Thus John Pordage in his Sophia (1699) wrote:' 

Accordingly and so that I should arrive at a fundamental and complete 
cleansing from all tares and earthiness .. . I gave over my will entirely to 
its (wisdom’s) fiery smelting furnace as to a fire of purification, till all my 
vain and chaff-like desires and the tares of earthly lust had been burnt away 
as by fire, and all my iron, tin and dross had been entirely melted in this 


1 Quoted by H. Silberer, Problems of Mysticism and its Symbolism, transl. by Smith Ely Jeliffe, 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1917, p. 172. 
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furnace, so that I appeared in spirit as a pure gold, and could see a new 
heaven and a new earth created and formed within me. 

This metallurgy of mind itself derives from the older astrological 
psychology which may be traced to ancient Babylon and which linked 
the seven planets with the seven metals—Saturn with lead, Jupiter 
with tin, Mars with iron, Sun with gold, Venus with copper, Mercury 
with quicksilver and Moon with silver. 

A. geological analogy with mental life is exemplified in the theory 
of stratification in child development. This theory supposed that the 
mind consists of lower strata for the nutritive, sensory and motor 
processes and of higher strata for such functions as memory and 
reasoning, successive layers being formed as the child grows older. 
Sir Francis Galton’s conception of mental testing as the sinking of 
shafts in the mind at various critical points is similarly inspired by a 
geological technique.' Geological analogies with mind are also 
employed by Freud, and more recently the personality has been 
explicitly described as “ built up of layers which can be compared 
with geological layers.”? The analogy must have appealed to Proust 
for he employs it in his Remembrance of Things Past.’ 

“Man is not a geometrical proposition.” With this sceptical 
statement Pascal rejected the notion of a mathematical psychology. 
He must have had a premonition of the psychological atrocities that 
would one day be perpetrated in the name of “ exact science.” Spinoza 
took another view, for he wrote in 1677 that human desires and 
actions are no less subject to law than planes and bodies are governed 
by geometrical principles. A systematic effort to establish a mathe- 
matical psychology was not however made until more than a century 
later, in the work of Herbart. The attempt failed completely. because 
Herbart believed that he could dispense with empirical content for 
his formulae. For example, he represented the mental force directed 
to a particular idea at any particular moment by the equation‘ 


z= o(1—e -Bt), where zis the force of attention at time 4, 9 the 
entire mental force, B the perceptual intensity, and ¢ the time elapsed 
' since first considering the idea; but how such symbols and relation- 
ships could be given a concrete meaning was left unexplained. 
About the middle of the nineteenth century the imagination of 
many persons was fired with the idea of quantifying realms of mind 
previously thought to be resistant to such processing. The most 


1 Sir Francis Galton, Mind, 1890, p. 280. 

2A. Teillard, Traumsymbolik, Zurich: 1945; quoted by Medard Boss, Der Traum und seine 
Auslegung, Bern: Hans Huber, 1953, p. 54; Eng. trans., London: Rider, 1957. 

3 M. Proust, Remembrance of Things Past, New York: Random House, 1934, I, p. 143. The 
use of a geological analogy by Freud and Proust has been pointed out by Hans Meyerhoff, Time 
in Literature, Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1955. The analogy 
is employed by Freud in his Civilization and its Discontents, 3rd. ed., London: Hogarth Press, 1946. 

4 The reader will note a resemblance between this equation and Hull’s formula for habit 
strength : 

HSR=M(1—e#N); where HR is habit strength, M the physiological maximum 
of habit strength, N the number of reinforcements, and / a constant. 
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spectacular attempt was made by Mr. Tresham Gregg, Chaplain of 
St. Mary’s within the Church of St. Nicholas intra Muros, Dublin. 
Mr. Gregg was eager to discover the “arithmetic of heaven,” and his 
discourse, which appeared in 1859, undertook to apply algebra and 
the calculus to metaphysical, moral, social, and political problems 
and even to ecclesiastical affairs. He translated the eighteenth Psalm 
into the language of the calculus, and demonstrated that “ the increase 
of David’s educational excellence or qualities—his piety, his prayerful- 
ness, his humility, obedience, etc.—was so great that when multiplied 
by his original talent and position, it produced a product so great 
as to be equal in its amount to royalty, honour, wealth, and power, 
etc.: in short, to all the attributes of majesty.” 


This $i tay was followed by a solution of what Mr. Gregg called 
the “ family problem.” He determined the effect on various members 
of the family of a change in the conduct of any one of them, e.g. a 
maidservant. De Morgan has given us Mr. Gregg’s formula for the 
father in the role of the girl’s employer but he refused to reveal the 
formula for the son’s relation to the maid because he was not quite 
sure “ that all young masters are to be trusted with it.” 


Mr. Gregg has been outdone by present-day zealots anxious to 
achieve even greater feats in the “ measurement” of personality. 
A century ago Boole warned against the error of borrowing a 
mathematical notation and then assuming that in its new application 
the laws by which its use was governed would remain unchanged. 
In the misguided attempts to subdue the personality with statistical 
weapons, this warning has been largely ignored. 


Among the newer “ analogical ” approaches to psychology, there 
are two outstanding ones. Piaget’s imposing theory of intellectual 
growth might be described as an embryological psychology, for it 
traces the appearance, development and maturation of mental struc- 
tures in the way the embryologist describes the development of 
bodily structures. Piaget began kis career in zoology. In his auto- 
biography he tells us that the mental habits he acquired in that 
discipline served him well when he turned to the mind, where he has 
discovered “a sort of embryology of intelligence.” 


In the analogies from epidemiology which Prof. Lionel Penrose has 
introduced into psychology we also have a novel conception of con- 
siderable interest based on a resemblance between the transmission of 
physical infection, on the one hand, and the transmission of ideas 
on the other. Corresponding to the three principal factors in physical 

idemiology—the infective agent, the means of transmission, and 

e susceptibility of the exposed population—there are, in mental 
epidemiology (i) the quality of the idea, (ii) the various media of 
communication, and (iii) the state of mind of the recipient. Such 
mental epidemics may appear in the form of a craze, fashion, panic, 
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a religious revival, war-fever, a dancing mania or the growth of a 
learned society.' 

An economics of the mind is exemplified in the Freudian represent- 
ation of consciousness as controlled by the production, distribution 
and consumption of definite quantities of physical energy, this control 
following the economic principle of seeking the greatest advantage 
for the least effort. This point of view has turned out to have great 
heuristic value in helping us to explain and understand a variety of 
mental phenomena. 

Finally there is neuro-physiology, which has come to be regarded as 
the perfect source of analogies with mind. On this view, all forms 
of subjective experience—consciousness, will, feeling, emotion, 
desire, thought—are mere epiphenomena, and if they are to be studied 
“ scientifically ” they must be expressed in terms of neural processes. 
Psychology is to be “reduced” without remainder to neuro- 
physiology. It is not the neurologists who deny that the psychological 
world can be studied in its own right and in its own language. The 
culprits are those who profess to be “ psychologists,” aided and 
abetted by philosophers whom Sir Russell Brain has described as 
making “ their living by expounding the non-existence of their own 
minds.” | . 

It is instructive to discover that Freud himself at first inclined 
towards biochemical and neuro-physiological reductionism, but later 
he abandoned hope of ever achieving it and developed his system 
of pure psychology. He and Aristotle, worlds apart as they are in 
other respects, shared one significant belief—that the study of the 
mind must be entirely detached from the anatomical study of the 
brain. Their insight into human life was in no way dimmed on 
this account. 

In its most general form, reductionism entered psychology with 
the concept of equilibrium, first suggested by Claude Bernard.* He 
never intended it to have more than a strictly physiological meaning, 
in the sense of the body’s tendency to preserve steady states. Fechner 
gave it psychological content in his “principle of constancy.” 
Delboeuf’s “law of tension,” which states that a disequilibrium 
follows any change in the optimal level of stimuli to which the 
organism is adapted, and Wundt’s theory of a continuum of tension- 
relaxation as a dimension of feeling are minor variations on the same 
theme. Freud, influenced by Fechner, placed the idea of equilibrium 





1L. S. Penrose, The Objective Study of Crowd Behaviour, London: H. K. Lewis, 1952. A 
quantitative application of this theory to forms of social growth is given in “‘ Natural History of 
Learned and Scientific Societies” (J. Cohen, C. E. M. Hansel and E: F. May), Nature, 1954, 173, 

28-333. ; 
‘ 2 Siw. Russell Brain, The Contribution of Medicine to our Idea of the Mind, London : Cambridge 
University Press, 1952. rene 

3 Sir Charles Sherrington, Man on his Nature, London: Macmillan, 1940, p. 240. ' 

4C. Bernard, Lecons sur les proprittés physiologiques et les altérations pathologiques des liquides de 
Vorganisme, Paris: J. B. Balliéte et fils, 1859. 
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at the basis of his own system. The idea occurred to him at least as 
early as 1892 when he spoke of a person’s need to preserve a level 
of excitation or tension characteristic for him, his aim being to 
preserve this level rather than to abolish it altogether. In his Project, 
written in 1895, the idea of constancy appeared as a “ principle of 
inertia.” The “ pleasure principle” which he later preferred was 
only another formula for the same thought. W. B. Cannon,’ who 
coined the word “ homeostasis ” to express the tendency to maintain 
steady physiological states, succumbed to the temptation to extend it 
to the realm of sociology. 

Now whatever the value of the principle of equilibrium in physi- 
ology where it arose, whether it is called constancy, stability, homeo- 
stasis or negative feedback, its explanatory value in the domain of 
mind is limited. It cannot provide a complete explanation either of 
individual or of social behaviour. It serves to express the important 
elements of stability and resistance to change, but it does nothing 
to convey the part played by.instability and the impulse to change in 
human life. These are just as fundamental, and without them social 
change would be inconceivable. The behaviour of man is un- 
intelligible without recognition of a principle which is the very 
antithesis of constancy. The restlessness of individuals and groups, 
the love of novelty, exploration and adventure, innovation and the 
phenomena of conversion all bear witness to a positive instability 
in life, to movement away from an equilibrium. In some respects 
we like to remain as we are and in other respects we like to behave 
differently and become something other than what we are. No 
principle of constancy can explain the passion for world-conquest 
Sei by a Napoleon or Hitler, the conversion of St. Francis or 
Tolstoy, the sudden change of a régime from a feudal to a socialist 


economy, the er eTtER 4 of the great explorers, the bank-clerk’s 


desire to change his job, or the reductionist’s impelling urge to 
explain our behaviour in a way which he thinks is new. Constancy 
and inconstancy are the two poles of human life. 

What does the spokesman for reductionism have to say? To begin 
with, he tells us we are still allowed to use the word “ mind” as a 
rough label for the brain but we may no longer use it to denote a 
separate entity. Thus all the problems of direct experience can be 
quietly ignored. Nothing more is needed than to find out what 
happens earns ay between the presentation of a stimulus and 
the response made to it. There is no point in troubling about what 
either of them means to the person concerned. He is treated as if he 
were a photo-electtic cell. No direct study can be made of the cell 
itself. Just as we can only observe the intensity of light falling on 
the cell and the intensity of the electric current flowing from it, so, 


1 W. B. Cannon, The Wisdom of the Body, New York: Norton, 1932; The Way of an Investigator, 
New York: Norton, 1945. 
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it is said, the psychical can only be inferred indirectly from the 
physical.’ 

The reductionist point of view imposes severe limits on psycho- 
logical enquiry, if it does not dispense with it altogether. It implies 
that we can establish a one-to-one correspondence between qualities 
of rience and physical characteristics of the stimulus. The 
“inside” of experience is taken to be derivable from the physical 
dimensions of the stimulus. But knowledge obtained from the study 
of the outer behaviour of man can never take the place of knowledge 
obtained from the “ inside,” from inner experience. A piece of chalk, 
if snapped in two, appears the same inside and outside. Man would 
also be the same inside and outside if by “ inside ” we meant a cross- 
section of his body. Our difficulty in coping with the “ inside ” may 
be due to the fact that we have been formed, during the course of 
evolution, in a struggle with the external world. So it is easy for us 
to discern things outside us. When we look within, our vision is 
clouded and we grow dizzy.” 

The psychologist’s task is not to cut his own throat by writing 
himself off. It is to elucidate just those aspects of life which have 
no place in the world picture of the physicist, to begin, in fact, 
where he leaves off.2. If the psychologist were. only allowed to 
make statements which could Be translated into the language of 


neuto-physiology he would have nothing to say. How can meaning 
or value or aesthetic experience be translated into such language? 


It would be just as preposterous to ask that the neuro-physiologist 
should only be allowed to make statements translatable into mentalistic 
language. The reductionist imagines that he is being really 
“ scientific” by never ane any problem in psychological terms. 
He is strengthened in this faith by those who believe that it is possible 
for electronic “ organisms ” to simulate all that the mind or brain 
can do. ‘This is not a new idea. In 1747 La Mettrie* published 
L? Homme-Machine in which he eliminated all non-mechanical elements 
from the universe and thus transformed the dualism of Descartes 
into a wholly mechanical monism which governed human beings and 
animals alike. Seventy years later, Babbage constructed his famous 
Analytical Engine, ancestor of a large brood of mechanical 
“organisms ” hatched during the last decade or two. The extra- 


1 This analogy is drawn by H. Reichenbach (Experience and Prediction, Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 3rd Im: ion, 194 » Pp. 225 e¢ seq.) when discussing Carnap’s views. 

2 J, Qreaen 3 Gomme ‘be Modern , London: Daniel, 1931, p. 25. 

3 F. A. Hayek (The Sensory Order, London : Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1952) makes out a strong 

4 La Mettrtie was anticipated by Raymond a a 13th-century alchemist, who described, in 
his Ars Magna, a “ phi hicai abacus ” which could answer the questions put to it. The 
“ machine ” isted of a series of concentric circles and arranged on them in a given sequence 
wete words which represented various principles. If certain words were placed in a given inter- 
rogatory order, other words yielded the answer. During the 16th and 17th centuries, the belief 


that it was possible to construct a human automaton or Golem was widely held in theosophist 
and cabalistic circles. 
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ordinary exploits of such ingenious creatures as Dr. Ross Ashby’s 
Homeostat and Dr. Grey Waltet’s m.Speculatrix make us wonder 
whether electronic devices can really embody the essential features 
of the human mind. If so, a Homeostat of the future may produce 
for us a second Dr. Ashby identical in every respect with his fore- 
runner except that the first Dr. Ashby produced but was not himself 
produced by a homeostat. 


Those who demand a neuro-physiological language may neverthe- 
less admit with a certain pathos that the nature of our subjective 
awareness of life perplexes them sorely. But by turning a blind eye 
to it they hope to solve such awkward “eter as the problem of 
pain. “ Subjective language,” we are told, “is defeatist,” because if 
we describe our pain in such terms we imply that it is our own and 
that we intend to keep it since no one can put an end to it, whereas 
if'we describe our pain in objective language we are immediately 
faced with a great prospect of relief. F we talk about pain “ by 
comparison with machines and other objects, in terms of nerves and 
their impulses, and above all in terms of brains . . . then at least we 
may be able to teach ourselves not to feel pain. ...”! How, one feels 
constrained to ask, could such optimism itself be described in 
“ objective ” language? Actually, the irreducibility of mind to brain 
is beautifully exemplified in the experience of pain, for without 
awareness there can be no pain. 


The most forthright advocates of reductionism give themselves 
away when they let their hair down and begin to talk of some- 
thing close to their hearts. “ All psychological explanation,” writes 
Prof. C. C. Pratt, must “move in the direction of physiology ”” 
because scientific observation is exclusively concerned with the 
palpable world. The immediate determinants of thought and be- 
haviour must therefore be placed “ within a definite region accessible 
to human observation and verification.” But the one who makes this 
assertion is a gifted musicologist and when elsewhere describing the 
“‘ tertiary qualities ” of music he writes: “‘ The sadness of music is 
not the sadness produced by a particular event, but universal sadness, 
without accessories or motives or consequences.” His description 
of the sadness of music is none the worse for neither being palpable 
nor moving in the direction of physiology. 


Reductionists accept the working hypothesis that the brain acts as 
a machine. But they are not quite sure about this. Whether or not 
the brain is only a machine is a question which some of them regard 


1 J. Z. Young, Doubt and Certainty in Science, London: Oxford University Press, 1951. 

2C. C, Pratt, Logic of Modern Psychology, New York: Macmillan, 1948, p. 129. 

3 C, C. Pratt, “ Music as the Language of Emotion,” Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., 
19§2, p. 21. ; 
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as too complex to be discussed. There is apparently some un- 


M certainty in their minds as to whether the brain is or is not only a 





machine. We are left to puzzle out how it is possible for a mind 
which reflects a machine-like brain to entertain the possibility that 
that which it reflects may not be entirely a machine. 

To sum up: the subject-matter of psychology is distinctively 
human ; it is not the mere “lining of phsyiology.” Our first step 
should therefore be to study what is characteristic of man, the 
blossom rather than the root.? Our starting-point must be the 
phenomena of experience from the “inside.” At the next stage, 
connections with the “ outside ” can be established, thereby linking 
psychology with the other sciences. 

No better example of a characteristically human experience can 
be found than “ blushing,” which Darwin’ singled out as the most 

culiar and the most human of. all forms of expressive behaviour. 
Blushing cannot be caused by any action on the body. The mind 
must be affected. Even Dr. Ashby’s Homeostat has not yet blushed 
and is unlikely to do so unless at the thought of how far it falls short 
of its master’s aspirations. “ Thinking what others think of us 
excites our blushes,” wrote Darwin. Blushing is possible because 
attention—“ perhaps the most wondrous of all the wondrous powers 
of the mind ”—can influence the capillary circulation. This is only 
one of innumerable examples which show that no understanding of 
experience is possible if we assume that consciousness and attention 
ate nothing but occult qualities gratuitously introduced into the 
palpable world of anatomical “ reality.” 

Perhaps the best reply to the neuro-physiological reductionist 
would be given by the great Maréchal de Turenne, whom Napoleon 
held in such high esteem. The Maréchal used to say to himself 
before entering battle: ‘‘ You tremble, carcass, but you would 
tremble still more if you knew where I am going to take you.” 


1W. R. Ashby, “ The Cerebral Mechanisms of Intelligent Action,” in D. Richter (ed.)» 
Perspectives in Neuro-psychiatry, London: H, K. Lewis, 1950, pp. 79-94. I find myself in closer 
sympathy with a recent statement by Dr. Grey Walter to the effect that electronic computers and 
other devices described as models of human behaviour bear “no more relation to the human 
brain than a hacksaw does to the human hand.” So imaginative and gifted a scientist could hardly 
come to any other conclusion. Discussions on Child Development, Il, J}. M. Tanner and B. Inhelder 
(editors), London: Tavistock Publications, 1956. 

2A. N. Whitehead, Symbolism, Cambridge University Press, 1927; P. 6. 

3 Charles Darwin, The Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1955. 
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THE problem of the relations between science and Christian belief 
atises because there are felt tensions “ which we sometimes loosely 
refer to as the conflict between Science and religion,” which derive 
from what can be described as the claim to omnicompetence of each. 
Professor Coulson quotes Dr. Raven in support of the claim that 
Christianity pretends to relevance in the understanding and inter- 
pretation of human experience at all levels; and he might have quoted 
the same author on the omnicompeterice of science: “‘ Continuity 
of process and the emergence of real differences, as Pringle-Pattison 
long ago defined it (The Idea of God, p. 103), would seem to be 
characteristic of evolution from the atoms to the saints ; and the whole 
must fall within the en field of scientific enquiry .”? These 
tensions are exacerbated by the overstatement of their claim by some 
scientists and by the often mistaken responses of Christians to natural 
science.. Coulson quotes Bernal: “ Now the history of scientific 
advances has shown us clearly that any appeal to Divine si ag ot 
any supernatural agency, to explain any phenomenon, is in fact only 
a concealed confession of ignorance, and a bar to genuine research ”;3 
and Coulson adds, whoily justly, “It is a striking paragraph; but we 
shall do well not to dismiss it in too facile a manner. For there has 
been too much ‘ concealed confession of ignorance’ in the traditional 
Christian apologetic for any of us to feel easy about the strictures 
Bernal passes upon us.”* Coulson’s answer follows essentially the 
same lines as Raven’s: it was because I felt that Raven was wrong 
that I first tackled this subject, with an extra-mural tutorial class in 
Christian philosophy. Fundamentally, Raven and Coulson solve the 
problem by asserting the identity of science, properly understood, 
with natural theology. But if natural science is or is part of natural 
theology, it is more than ever necessary to define them and their 


1 Science and Christian Belief, by C. A. Coulson, O.U.P., London, 1955, p. 2. 
2 Canon C. E. Raven, Natural Religion and Christian Theology, vol. 1, } tad and Religion: 1st 


Series of Gifford Lectures, 1951 ; Cambri 1953, p. 196. 
3 J. D. Bernal, in Science and Ethics (ed. C. H. eddingtot), Allen and Unwin, 1942, p. 114. 
4 Op. cit., p. 14. 
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relations to each other. Coulson rushes through a series of illogical 
and unconvincing assertions from the assumed revelatory character 
of scientific investigation through pantheism to the affirmation of a 
personal God incarnate in Jesus Christ ; Raven does the same thing 
more convincingly, more subtly, and with greater learning. However 
right their conclusions, the arguments are unsound, and I shall here 
try to set out my own views, so far as they are at present developed, 
on the true relations between natural science and Christian belief. 
If it seems at the end that I have come to nearly the same position as 
@ Raven and Coulson, that will not be surprising: our beliefs, and 
science, ate the same, so that our answers to the same problem must 
bear a family likeness. But I hope it will be clear that it is only nearly 
the same position ; that the difference is important, if not essential ; 
and that the arguments used in polemics to support a true conclusion 
ate very important, since one’s opponents may go away rejoicing in 
the destruction of one’s bad arguments, as though having proved 
the falsity of one’s conclusions: which is, of course, bad logic—ex 
alsis potest sequi verum. . 

In order properly to consider the relations between science and 
Christian belief it is necessary to distinguish three different problems : 
first, what are the relations between science and Christian theology? 
Second, what are the relations between science and religion? And 
third, what is the relevance, and the importance, of science for 
Biblical exegesis? These three problems, properly distinct, are 
frequently confused. Both Raven and Coulson are concerned with 
the first and the second together, without making any clear distinction, 
and the implications of Raven’s historical account in his first volume 
are largely bound up with the third question. They are three different 
questions, nonetheless: it is possible to have a religion, or better, 
to be religious, to make this “ total response to the whole of one’s 
environment,” without a theology ; a theology is a conceptualization, 
a kind of crystallization in conceptual terms, in propositions in a 
language, of some of the content of a religious faith. And it is possible 
to have a religious faith, with or without a theology, without any 
sacred scriptures. If to religion, theology, and scriptures there is 
added the adjective “‘ Christian,” what I have just said remains true. 
Simply because we ourselves believe in the Christian faith, subscribe 
to a certain brand of Christian theology, and hold the Scriptures to 
be divinely inspired (even if not literally), we may not therefore 
treat these three problems as one and the same. 

Now it is not necessary for our purposes, even were it possible, to 
define science, theology and religion. It is only in logic and the 
logical science of Mathematics that rigid definition of terms is 
necessary ; it is a fallacy of a number of contemporary thinkers that 
we cannot talk about anything seriously in philosophy unless we first 
say precisely what we mean by it. If we must first define everything 
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before we discuss it philosophically, we shall be able to discuss 
nothing of any importance. Nevertheless, some attempt to clarify 
our ideas so as to describe these things, science, theology and religion, 
more accurately, may lead to our being able to say something fairly) 
definite about the relations between them. First let us distinguish, 
with Raven and others, experience from interpretation. Interpretation 
of directly apprehended, personal experience must be in conceptual 
terms, and these expressed or expressible in language, if the interpreta- 
tion is to be comprehensible to, valid for, more than one man. 
Assuming that all men, being similar beings in the same world, stand 
in basically the same relationship to that world, it seems always to 
have been a need for some men at least, as it is now a need for me, 
to find some coherent, consistent, and reasonable interpretation of 
the whole of experience, which shall be valid for all men. This may 
be reaching for the moon, a dream of the impossible: we are not now 
concerned with the possibility or impossibility of this dream’s 
realization, merely with the fact of its existence. To state this in terms 
more immediately relevant, we are not now concerned with the truth 
ot falsity of the Christian faith, but only with the relations which 
might obtain between science and this faith, once given. This great 
question, Is Christianity true?, is a fourth often confused with the other 
three, though it again is properly distinct, and in a sense fundamental. 
Now any interpretation of experience in conceptual terms is to some 
degree artificial; my experiences are individual both in themselves 
and to me, and as such they are not communicable. There is a sense 
in which the individual is unknowable, if one takes knowledge in 
terms of communicability in conceptual terms, so that one seems 
driven to Aristotle’s paradox of the only truly existent thing, the 
individual, being unknowable. But whilst it may be useful for certain 
purposes in philosophy or elsewhere arbitrarily to limit one’s use of 
“ knowledge ” in this way—and even to go further and add stricter 
limitations by adopting a positivist. standpoint—it would be wrong 
to take one’s definition of convenience as a true description of our 
knowing. Any interpretation, in so far as it is an abstraction, a 
conceptualization, from or of experience, is unreal, artificial ; but one 
cannot then infer, as Coulson would appear to, that these “ grand 
conceptual schemes ” are entirely man-made and artificial. That there 
is a degree of artificiality, unreality, in any interpretation, is vital to 
our argument ; but it is also important that it is only a degree, not 
complete. In mathematics, for example, it is complete, and that is 
why no man is worried about the relations between mathematics and 
Christian belief. 

What are science, theology, and religion? We may set down some 
of the marks of a science (in the general sense, distinguishing it from 
Science in the modern sense). A science is a body of knowledge 
about something, the object of that science, expressible as a series of 
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propositions, many of them perhaps in mathematical terms; it has 
certain principia or “ presuppositions ”—concerning those of Science, 
their authority, and their alleged religious nature, more will be said ; 
it has rules for verifying propositions in it—essentially including 
in the case of Science, which differentiates it from other sciences, 
reference to observations in the physical, phenomenal world. 
Philosophy is, or aims to be, a body of knowledge about something 
(or at least it used to; in the old sense this is true, though many 
would nowadays disagree. At any rate, in the sense in which philos- 
ophy can have any relations with theology and natural science it may 
be regarded as a body of knowledge about something) ; it is express- 
ible in a series of propositions ; it has principia, though as to what 
these may be there would be little agreement among philosophers ; 
but although ex nibilo nihil fit may be theologically false, it is true 
of philosophy ; the authority for these principles or axioms is never 
quite clear, but is occasionally and variously given as reason, or self- 
evidence, or intuition ; the rules are those of logic. Theology is a 
body of knowledge, expressible in propositions, deriving its principia 
from the content of what is revealed, and claiming the authority of 
revelation for their truth; its rules are also those of logic, which 
differentiates in part theology from religion. By no means all theo- 
logians would agree with this; and for Catholics at least the con- 
clusions of theology must be subject to the authoritative veto of the 
Church. But in this case the exercise of this veto would be equivalent 
to an indication of an error either in the premisses or in the logic of 
the argument yielding the wrong conclusion. This is where arises 
the famous problem of Reason versus Authority. In a general way 
this is a pseudo-problem. For the believer it cannot arise, since if the 
authority is guaranteed, and the logic, starting from true premisses, 
is sound, so that the conclusion is true, there can be no contradiction ; 
an apparent contradiction is indicative of error. For the non-believer, 
the problem cannot arise either, for there is no admittedly guaranteed 
authority with which to disagree. In individual cases, however, this 
can be a real problem, since a man may easily get himself into a 
position where a valid conclusion from premisses held firmly to be 
true conflicts with some tenet of his faith. Since then the truth of the 
authority and its guarantee is in question, there can be no further 
appeal to other authority, and ultimately the decision must be taken 
by the individual himself—with, of course, whatever help and 
guidance he may be able and willing to call upon or receive from the 
Church and from God. : 

We have fitted the description to Science, philosophy, and theology, 
not completely, but well enough to distinguish them; and they are 
further and more fundamentally to be distinguished by their separate 
objects. We have said that they are, or aim to be, bodies of knowledge 
“about something ”; about what, in each case? Science is about the 
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natural world, about all that is observable, all phenomena, and also 
about “inter-phenomena” so far as the description of these is 
necessary for the full description of phenomena—for example the 
wave and particle descriptions of radiation between source and | 
receptor, for the description and interpretation of certain observed 
phenomena. Philosophy may be said to be about all that is and can 
be thought, including the relations between things and people and 
between people themselves, and the ways of thought, and including, 
if natural theology is possible, God, so far as he is knowable to the 
human reason unaided by revelation. Theology is primarily about 
God and his nature, as given in revelation, and secondarily about 
man and all creation, as they are ordered to, seen in relation to, God. 

Thus Science, philosophy and theology are distinguished in their 
principia, their rules of verification, and their objects. All three are 
*“ grand conceptual schemes,” in Coulson’s phrase, and all three are 
therefore at that remove from the direct reality of experience which 
is a necessary consequence of conceptual thinking and its expression 
in terms and propositions. What of the relations between them, and 
consequently between the conclusions arrived at in each? To begin 
with, theology is autonomous : its principia are the data of revelation, 
its conclusions. are verified without reference to any other science 
(the scholastics’ problem of the place of logic in any classification 
of the sciences need not detain us here); the object of theology is 
God and all else only as ordered to him. Thus no other science 
contributes principia, invalidates conclusions, or discusses the object 
of theology. Philosophy also appears to be autonomous, but the 
question of its principia and their authority may leave this doubtful. 
It is, however, clearly independent of Science—even of modern 
physics, with its new ideas on space and time and matter. The new 
ideas of relativity and quantum physics are not concerned with the 
nature of space or time, whatever that may be, but with the methods 
of their measurement and the mathematical manipulation of the 
measurements. It was an achievement of Einstein’s to point out that 
the acceptance in ordinary life of the adequate and useful, “ classical ” 
methods of measuring time and space usually implied certain assump- 
tions about their nature which were not in fact justifiable; but the 
philosophers’ debates on space and time remain uninfluenced. As 
for matter, when a modern physicist defines an electron as the sum 
of its electro-magnetic properties, this does not reduce “ matter ” to 
nothingness ; a philosopher might define a table as the sum of its 
perceptible qualities—hardness, smoothness, colour, etc. All that is 
involved in the transition to physics is an extension of what is meant 
by “perceptible ” ; the metaphysical problems, if there are any such, 
are unchanged. 

Now although in this article we are not concerned with the relations 
between philosophy and theology, yet it may be said that although 
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it is true that the interpretation of a theologian is going to be influenced 
in many instances of detail by the philosophy he has accepted or 
constructed for himself, and so there can be disagreements among 
theologians on points of theological interpretation, deriving from 
their philosophical differences, nevertheless this does not affect the 
independence of theology, since in no case is the test of the truth of 
a theological conclusion referred to philosophy or to any other 
science, if indeed the conclusion is theological, and not a concealed 
philosophical one. Science, on the other hand, is only partially 
independent : it is independent in its object, to which no limits can 
be fixed beyond those which limit phenomena as such—“ Let us not 
think that the Bounds of Science are fixed like Hercules’ Pillars and 
inscribed with a Ne plus ultra,’ as John Ray said.! Its principia, 
however, and its methods are all referable to philosophy for examina- 
tion, justification and criticism. The kind of question to which a 
scientific answer can be given is one the answer to which is a pro- 
position, or series of propositions, in the conceptual terms proper 
to science, verifiable by the rules of science ; which means ultimately 
empirically, by observation or experiment. A set of such answers 
to a connected series of questions may form a scientific theory or 
system. Such a system will be determinist if it is possible, within the 
system, to predict all phenomena, given maximal information on 
antecedent states ; since such maximal information is seldom if ever 
obtainable, this completeness of prediction is nearly always only a 
theoretical possibility. This restriction of determinism to the theory 
does not remove the difficulties over free will, unless one adopts 
a thoroughgoing Kantian dualism separating the phenomenal and 
noumenal worlds, but it does clear the air. 

To answer now the first question posed at the beginning, What 
ate the relations between Science and Christian theology? There 
ate none ; if they appear to contradict, if, that is, a conclusion arrived 
at in theology by valid reasoning from premisses given in revelation 
seems to conflict with a conclusion arrived at by valid processes in 
science, the problem, which can only exist for the individual con- 
cerned, becomes one of the validity of the authority of theology 
itself, which raises the problem to the level of the relations between 
science and religion. But we have not yet described religion; what 
is it? What do we mean by “ the Christian religion ”? We could do 
far worse than accept Coulson’s description, that it is a man’s total 
response to the whole of his environment ; where environment means 
all that is not himself, and the operative word is response—that is, 
action. Religion is not a conceptual scheme, not the acceptance, 
intellectual, emotional or otherwise, of a creed or system, but action, 
a way of living, a life; which way is bound up, for the Christian, 
with the Person of Christ. This leads to a conception of religious 

1 John Ray, The Wisdom of God, 3rd Edition, 1701, p. 194. 
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truth as a kind of practical consistency in a totality of action, almost 
an awareness of rightness. The Christian must take quite literally 
the words of Jesus: “I am the way, and the truth, and ‘the life.” 
Religion is for the Christian essentially a personal relationship, a/| 
meeting and a permanent relationship between himself and a God 
who is also a living person. Raven is wrong to say that “ Person ” 
“in exact and careful theology does not mean and has never meant 
individual, nor has it implied personality in our human sense.”! He 
is not wrong if he simply means that we must not in using “individual” 
postulate three gods, nor if he means that “ person ” must be used 
of God, as are all human attributes, only analogically ; but he is wrong 
in his implicit denial of personality in any real sense to the Persons 
of the Trinity, and wrong in denying the mystery of the Godlike 
personality of man—immortal soul and mortal body, not joined, not 
one in the other, not united, but ove, one person. The act by which 
the Christian puts himself in this permanent personal relationship 
with God is the act of faith, where faith is not the acceptance of a 
creed, not what he believes, nor his believing it, but that by which he 
believes ; it is an act paralleled on the human level by the act of falling 
in love, which ean be just such a total act, a total commitment, of one 
person to another. This is not simply an accidental analogy, for God 
is love, and the faith required of a Christian is precisely and only that 
faith which works through love, as St. Augustine insisted. 

Now when an individual has to judge between the truth of his 
scientific conclusion and that of his theology, in such a way that the 
very authority of his theology is in question, this is a religious issue, 
a case for acting, for himself and by himself. Consideration of this 
kind of situation brings us to the problem of the relations between 
science and religion, which, while certainly not a system of pro- 
positions about, among other things, the natural world, nevertheless 
includes in its conceptual expressions such propositions, however 
analogical or metaphorical they may be. But one may ask, is it 
possible for the propositions proper to the conceptualized expression 
of religion to contradict those proper to the conceptual schemes of 
science? Surely not; and this because of the difference of objects. 
Religion in its conceptual expression must be concerned with the 
ineffable and with all else only as it stands in some relation to the 
ineffable ; no proposition of science can be so concerned. On a 
broader level, no statement of science can be directly concerned with 
the relationship of one person to another, be that other man or God ; 
this raises questions of Scientific Humanism, but that is matter for 
separate and longer consideration. But if there can properly speaking 
be no contradiction between science and religion or science and 
theology, what are “those tensions which we sometimes loosely 
refer to as the conflict between science and religion”? There are, 


1 Raven, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 146. 
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I think, three: the apparent contradiction between some scientific 
statements and certain statements in Holy Scripture; the relation 
of teleology to the theory of evolution; and the “determinism”- 
“ free will” controversy (both in inverted commas because both are 
misleading terms), which includes all that is of permanent importance 
in the mind-matter question. On the question of the relations between 
science and the Scriptures I shall say nothing; it is the third of the 
questions framed at the beginning, but is strictly irrelevant to our theme. 
Itis a question which must be referred to the theological question of the 
authority and method of interpretation of the Scriptures, which is 
usually not only a theological but also a personal and historical 
question. The interpretation of the Christian Scriptures in the light 
of modern science is an interesting and important task, raising as it 
does the questions of miracles and the manner and order of creation 
and so on—incidentally, Joyce Cary was quite wrong when he wrote :' 
“ The case for science is —_ : If miracles are possible then science 
is a lie”; miracles are only possible, almost by definition, in an 
ordered universe—but the problem is really irrelevant to the “ conflict 
between science and religion.” 

Of the question of teleology and evolution I shal] only say this : 
it becomes a fundamental question if, and only if, it is impossible to 
produce a scientific, non-teleological theory which gives as good an 
account of the phenomena as a theory involving the idea of purpose. 
If it is necessary for the scientist, gud scientist, to introduce teleology 
into his theory of evolution in order to give a complete, consistent 
account of the known facts, the problem of the relevance of final 
causes to natural science-—those Aristotelian final causes so deliber- 
ately api by science since Bacon’s time—is raised once again. 
And the problem of the relation of the scientist’s teleology as a 
hypothesis to the Providential teleology of the theologian will also 
be raised: they cannot immediately be identified as Raven would 
seem to wish. But all this is still, as it was for Kingsley, matter for 
the zoologists to debate and settle, before the philosopher or theo- 
logian can say anything. The theologian certainly may not, at the 
moment, claim that the non-teleological account has failed, and 
therefore, etc.: this is only to reintroduce Coulson’s “ God of the 


: gai yd 
What of “ determinism ” and “ free will”? This is really matter 
for a longer exposition, but I hope that the short explanation here 
— will be consistent and clear. When we say that man “ has 
ee will,” we are not saying that he das anything: we are saying 
that he can act freely; that is, he can act in a certain way when he 
might equally well act in a different way. An act is free if it might 
| not have happened, if it was contingent. So that free will is the 
ability to act freely, to perform contingent acts. This, which is 
1 The Listener, January 12, 1956, p. 65. 
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practically St. Augustine’s definition of the will, contains two 
tautologies. In the first place, an act is necessarily free: if it must 
have happened in that way and no other, if it was not contingent, 
if it es 2 even not happen at all, then it was an effect, a reaction, 
but no act, properly so called. If the will is the power of acting in 
this way, a potestas agendi (which is, in Ryle’s phrase, a dispositional 
term), then “‘ free will ” is nonsense, since the will zs free and cannot 


be otherwise: the idea of a “ will” is inapplicable to reactions, but is 1 


only becomes meaningful applied to actions, so that a will not free 
is a contradiction, which is almost the position of Scotus. Now that | 
men do act, and not just react (as particularly highly organized 
machines), or that they do not, but only suffer from the illusion that 
they do, can never be proved ; but supposing that I, as all Christians 
are bound to do, maintain that man is, in this sense, free, what of 
determinism? 

A determinist theory or description is one which, if brought to 
completion, would enable us to predict all phenomena within the 
field it covers ; a determinist science, then, would enable us to predict 
all phenomena, including our own behaviour, so far as that is 
phenomenal. If “determinism ” means anything less than this then 
there is no conflict ; but if this is what it means, and if such a science 
is even theoretically possible, there can be a contradiction, since the 
Christian’s description of a man’s act (which is a phenomenal event) 
as contingent, or free, and the determinist scientist’s description of 
it as part of a completely predictable series of events cannot both be 
true, however much one wriggles in and out of holes marked 
“category.” Let us consider the determinist’s description : suppose 
the act in question to be a statement of a belief in God. The deter- 
minist is then bound to show how a belief can be described in terms 
of the central nervous system—at least theoretically how it might 
be done, since we could hardly require him to describe a complex 
action of this kind in terms of the actual and exact cells in the 
incredibly complicated network of nerve cells in the brain; but this 
description must use the terms of chemistry and physics, and such 
concepts as electric charge and potential, molecules and atoms, and 
so on, and these themselves presuppose—what? Metaphysics? An 
observing person to initiate this process of observation, discovery 
and explanation? But these themselves should be describable in 
terms of predictable phenomena and so on round the circle, at the 
still centre of which is the person, is God. But ignoring the circular 
nature of this, what has been shown? That there is an alternative 
description. Does this show the Christian answer to be wrong? 
No; for contingency does not imply impossibility. To take a 
different example, it 1s possible to describe several ways in which 
living matter might have developed out'of non-living matter by the 
operation of known physical causes, under suitable conditions ; the 
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degree of improbability in each of these hypotheses is not important : 
what is important is that it is impossible for the apologist to argue 
from the existence of living matter to God through the necessity of 
a divine initiation of life, since there no longer is a necessity. But 
the belief in the separate creation by God of living matter is by no 
means disproved; it becomes one pores explanation of the 
phenomena, to be accepted or rejected on other grounds, since it 
§ is impossible now to prove scientifically that life originated in any 
particular way. 


The answer to our original problem, then, is that there is no conflict 
between moral freedom and anything less than complete determin- 
ism as described; but that this complete determinism is not possible— 
not possible in practice, because maximal information is never 
obtainable; not possible in theory because it would involve a 
circular argument without foundation, and because there never can 
be ae description of an act, since an act is sui generis, and ultimately 
irreducible to definition in conceptual terms, scientific or otherwise. 


What of philosophy? I have passed over the problems of the 
relations between science and philosophy and between philosophy 
and theology as being matter for another essay: alfissimum enim 
negotium est huiusmodi et maioris egens inquisitionis. But a word or two 
on Christian philosophy might not here be out of place. I have said 
that a Christian is a man who has made an act of faith, so that he 


not only accepts the truth of a certain view of God and himself and 
the world but also lives that truth in all his actions : and by “ all his 
actions” is meant a// his actions, including his perception and 
me emt of the natural world, and his philosophizing. Out of 


the first comes natural theology, and out of the second, Christian 
philosophy. This is not to say that his science and his philosophy 
will take any of their principia from theology ; as we have seen, he 
may as a scientist introduce teleology into his account of evolution 
as an hypothesis to make a more complete and consistent theory 
possible, but he may not introduce it for theological reasons. But 
it may be because he is a Christian that he finds this scientific account 
more “ consistent ” or “ integrated,” as a scientist. This brings us 
back to the so-called pre-suppositions of science and their alleged 
teligious nature. A man may, surely, hold that there is a common 
truth to be sought, that facts are correlatable, that there is an “ order 
and constancy in Nature,” and that the ruling principle of the 
Universe is neither capricious nor hostile, and he may hold all this 
because he is a Christian (or has inherited a Christian way of thinking). 
And if he is a Christian he will say that his science is more consistent 
and integrated than it would be if he did not hold these things. But 
a man may hold none of these as true, as dogmas, and still be a 
scientist. 
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This merely means that the scientist need not be a religious man : 
it does not mean that the religious man cannot be a scientist, and a 
religious scientist at that. In the same way a philosopher is not 
necessarily religious, but a Christian can be a philosopher; and a 
Christian philosopher, in that now, for the Christian, the principia 
of his philosophy, while not derived or received from his theology, 
are not based on “ reason ” or “ intuition ” or “ self-evidence,” but 
on some almost indefinable aspect of his awareness best described as 
the reason illuminated by the light of faith—which brings us to St. 
Augustine and the idea of Christus Magister. But this is all beyond § 
the scope of this article, which has really only been concerned with 
the relations between science and Christian belief. 
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THE traditional picture of man is this: he is envisaged on a kind 
y of cosmic market, hawking his soul (i.e. seeking a faith) as a poor 
} peasant might his solitary cow. The sale is immensely important, for 
} it is the only cow he has, the prices offered are very, very high. 

The price of souls, contrary to the laws of mundane economics, 
does not fall with increasing supply. The buyers appear to possess 
literally infinite resources. ... There is, however, a snag: most of 
them are unwilling to pay on delivery. They issue IOU’s or dividend- 
bearing stock, and the assessment of risks against profits is a very 
difficult business. Pascal, one of the ablest salesmen ‘amongst the 
belief-brokets, argued that the profits offered by his firm outweighed 
all possible risks, irrespective of how high we assessed those risks. 
His firm was promising infinite bliss, and its infinity was bound to 
outweigh any finitely (there’s the rub) assessed risk, however great. 
(But may not the risk be infinite too?) Another flaw in his argument 
is that it is cogent only if infinitely prolonged and accentuated bliss 
does not have a diminishing marginal utility. The numerous 
legends about men who sell their souls to the devil are a curious 
ptojection by a religion which is itself in this market. 

Stating one’s credo is a familiar, easily recognized response, like 
falling in love. But we may apply La Rochefoucauld’s remark that 
few men would love had they not heard of it. Must one have an 
otganized inventory of convictions and doubts? Such & greene 
of ideas and judgements is de rigueur in our culture, particularly for 
an intellectual. The possession of a nice set defines him. Many 
historical contexts with which we are familiar are marked by the 
emergence of comparatively pers belief-specialists, and an accom- 
panying attitude to the role of belief in the life of any individual or 
society. The important features of that outlook are that what one 
behieves is important, statable fairly briefly and uniquely, that it is 
optional, and that it transcends what is easily checked. 

We can only speculate on the natural history of belief. For animals 
there is presumably no dissociation between belief and action—an 
animal can be said to believe those unavowed and unavowable 
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assumptions on which it is seen to act. A straightforward dis- 
positional account of belief suffices. But somewhere between that 
and. ourselves fundamental modifications occur; the storing and 
communicating of belief by speech: the emergence of communal 
dispositions, whose implicit belief-implications could not be said to 
be the possession of the individual in isolation from his community— 
in other words of ritual: the emergence of ritual specialists: the 
separation through speech and record of belief from ritual, and 
hence finally the emergence of belief-specialists, in other words of 
prophets, priests, clerics, intellectuals. The above is merely a kind 
of possible, logical order. 

Intellectuals are sometimes defined in terms of possession of certain 
skills, but that is an error. Some skills, notably literacy and sometimes 
a capacity to argue, are closely attached to being an expert on belief, 
especially in a culture where truth is verbal truth. (It usually is— 
ineffable truths are verbal truths manqué). But the essential thing | 
remains expertise in belief. Indeed the Sophists have earned their 
bad name through a reputation for having theskill without possessing, § 
or cating for, Truth. The notion of c/eric combines that of the scribe 
and of the authority on creed, and this conjunction can still be seen 
functioning in, for instance, the fguih of a North African village ; 
but when it is dissolved, it is the latter component that is crucial. 
When everyone becomes literate, the descendant of the cleric is not 
the clerk but the intellectual. European history has accentuated this. 
Intellectual revolutions with social implications, or social ones with 
ideological accompaniments, have required a whole army of expositors 
and counsellors to explain what it is all about. In a mote static society 
the cleric might have become primarily the bureaucrat (as perhaps 
happened in China), but that has been secondary with us. 

Where freedom of thought prevails intellectuals are the brokers 
in this economy of beliefs. The habit of belief-allegiance, of investing 
in convictions, has spread beyond the transcendent—or back from 
the transcendent, one should say, perhaps—to any dubitable parts 
of science, politics or art: anywhere, in fact, where the possibility 
of doubt and disagreement allows room for choice, manoeuvre, and 
the tension of uncertainty. The practice does not, at least in the 
short run, seem to have suffered from the diminution of transcendental 
beliefs. It has merely shifted its focus. Where freedom of thought is 
absent, intellectuals are bureaucrats of the nationalized belief rather 
than brokers. 

The existence of a lively and sensitive belief-economy is one of the 
striking and perhaps decisive features of Western society. It is often 
asserted, with some justification, that freedom and tolerance, never 
wholly and permanently absent, are essential to it. What must be 
noted is that some intolerance and exclusiveness ate also necessary. 
Scarcity is essential to economics—so a definition assures us—and in 
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| the realm of ideas, scarcity is generated by incompatibility. (At least, 
the fruitful scarcity of ideas is only produced this way. A mere 
poverty of ideas can be had without it). Where all ideas are composs- 
ible, where anything goes and can be joined with anything else, no 
exchange, no replacement, no progress will arise: at best, an 
amorphous accretion, an unselective and uncritical syncretism. 
Perhaps this essential element of refusing to combine incompatibles 
came in through jealous and exclusive tribal deities—perhaps through 
the universalization of one of them. 

An unwillingness to multiply explanations and a refusal to face 
the chaos of reality by a similarly disorderly set of beliefs were 
necessaty. How unreasonable this insistence was a priori! With 
out hindsight we know it to have been fruitful, but this does not free 
some of the predecessors of science of the charge of silliness. Patently, 
the world is not all water, or hot air, or green cheese. It was clearly 
a stupid notion that a single model must do for all cases that let 
Thales and his fellows into these absurdities.! It just so happens - 
that, absurdly, they were right. In the social sciences, the question 
is still open. 

A clue to the possible genesis of the fruitful intolerance may lie in 
the double meaning of the English word “ true ”—“ loyal” or 
“ correct-of-the-world,” roughly. (German distinguishes between 
wabr and tre“). Communal loyalty has become the need for a unique 
truth via a stage where the former required the latter, perhaps. Some 
cultures make the worst of both worlds : a Tibetan lamasery combines 
a rigid traditionalism with sterile eclecticism. 

Another half-error is contained in common assumptions about the 
role of belief in social control, alleged to be that of presenting a 
reasonably coherent picture of the universe in terms of which the 
individual can interpret his experience, and which allocates duties 
and rights, suggests expectations and so on. In fact, an important 
way in which belief facilitates control is through unintelligibility, 
through b/ocking the possibility of interpreting one’s experience. This 
idea is of course explored in anti-clerical and polemical literature, but 

eet a ee a a ot ae 
unities found, but in that unity was sought at all. Wittgenstein was the Heraclitus of e 
and thought. Heterogeneity is the clue: in Mr. Berlin’s metaphor, the fox must replace the 
hedgehog. 2th ghanbel pciasild stat bad we beth eves Satien, sthenes eeabh-gaved nstmatesd. 
But more specific points against the foxy philosophy which claims to deal with each 
problem on its merits, unhampered by the mania for unity : namely, that this foxiness is spurious. 
What really happens that the unifying ideas, the notions of what is a problem and of what 
counts as a solution and where solutions are to be found, are left implicit in the technique and not 

i incidental convenience that they cannot be criticized, and can be 

use . For, let’s face it: no one of us has more than a limited number 

ho claims that he has none or is pre use any number, that he 
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only with regard to specific beliefs, leaving incomplete a general 
theory of the social functioning and necessity of absurdity. 

This necessity can be deduced from the maxim comprendre, c’est 
égaler. An intelligible belief-system, once mastered, leaves, the disciple 
the equal of his master. He too can now draw further consequences, 
check the master’s steps, and so on. No such danger arises if the 
system contains a decent dose of absurdity, -which will paralyse the 
learnet’s power of independent movement with it. (The arbitrariness 
of the a of etiquette and in general of the differentiae of privileged } 
classes has the same function: to make them rational would be to 
destroy their function). Moreover, the unintelligibility leaves the 
disciple with a secret guilt of not understanding, or not avowing it, 
ot both, which binds him to the master who is both responsible for 
it and seems untainted by it. The belief that the naked emperor is 
clothed is better social cement than that a naked one is naked—or 
even that a clothed one is clothed. It is not, as some philosophers 
thought, a common rationality, but community in specific irration- 
alities, which binds men. We enslave ourselves by seeing what is 
not there—or by not seeing what /s there. Take a contemporary 
example: “ Linguistic philosophy ” often works by pretending that 
what is intelligible is not.2 A generation ago Frank Ramsay wittily 
defined scholasticism as pretending that what isn’t clear is: a new 
species has arisen—pretending that what és clear isn’t. 

In brief, beliefs must be difficult to be satisfying. Thus it is a 
travesty to say that martyrs die for Truth. Real truths seldom require 
such dramatic testimony, nor is one either asked or tempted to give it. 
Martyrs have in general defended in the face of death beliefs which 
they would have found somewhat harder to defend in the face of 
logic. 

"A general purveyor of absurdity is religion—by its operational 
definition. An anthropologist, seeing someone adding two and two 
and making four, passes on. If however, one makes three, out comes 
the notebook and an entry is made under Le/iefs. ‘Thus the vaunted 
universality of faith—which in any case only holds of societies, not 
of individuals—may boil down to no more than that all societies 
have beliefs or practices which to some others would seem absurd, 


1 Let it not be that such charisma through unintelligibility can be had only through 
long words borro from dead languages, and pretensions to transcendental insights. A great 
discovery of contemporary philosophy is that brief Anglo-Saxon words and an immanentism 
which scorns to transcend one’s own familiar s; habits (let alone this world) will do just as 
well. It is the oddity of the rules of the game that counts, and they are not only odd but hidden 
by being unavowed, by virtue of the Principle of the oe 1g Fox (see previous footnote). 

21 have in mind those who assure themselves that they do not understand perfectly clear, if 
disputable, doctrines such as phenomenalism, determinism, etc., failures which, with their strange 
reasons, impose t a strain on the mind as the older abilities to understand statements about 
the Absolute, etc. ts, or rather techniques, which silence without convincing are being 
used now on behalf of a putative common sense, or rather the outlook of an unimaginative, 

ical, dullish and ra extraverted man, instead of being used to buttress a more melo- 
dramatic outlook: shere is the only novelty, and not in any increased honesty or clarity. 
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and that all communities have collective rituals. (This last point 
is in turn a tautology, for a collection of people who never assemble 
for ritual are not a community). Of course, not all theologians are 
ashamed of this. Kierkegaard elaborated the notion of “ offence ” 
and maintained that it was inherent and essential and distinctive of 
Christianity. His attitude, insisting on the need for rational offensive- 
ness, can be seen as a magnificent tactical vo/te-face in the struggle with 
rationalism, a positive exploitation of what others had only covered 
up as a weakness. 


To acquire charisma through absurdity it is necessary to stake one’s 
claim high. Salesmen of comparatively harmless spurious medicines 
may be prosecuted, but if they claim something so great that its 
falsity is no longer demonstrable, they not merely cease to be legally 
liable, but current canons of good taste, which protects sensitive 
souls, will proscribe criticism. Moreover, the very extravagance of 
the claim will attract the interest of the unhappy and needy of salvation 
ot consolation. They can then be told that their very interest proves 
that in their hearts they know that the saving or consoling claim is 
true, and that their distrust only illustrates their as yet unregenerate 
nature—a point which has wisely been incorporated in the doctrine. 


This use of absurdity is of course not restricted to religion. 
Notoriously, the absurdity of much military ritual is invaluable in 
breaking down potentially defiant recruits. The discipline of Com- 
munist parties depends not on the plausibilities, but the absurdities 
ot contradictions of party line. It is less that these absurdities are 
enforced by party discipline, than that it is they which enforce 
discipline. 

Another example is psycho-analysis, the opium of American 
intellectuals. (Whatever their nominal intellectual allegiances, from 
it they derive consolation and the notions and background-screen 
for seeing themselves and their lives). The concept of “ resistance ” 
is very close to Kierkegaard’s “offence.” He well knew how 
essential it is to “transference.” Analysts themselves have com- 
mented on the oddity of the analytic situation, and there perhaps lies 
the clue to why resistance and hence transference generally occur. 
Those critics of psycho-analysis who adduce statistics showing that, 
for instance, the percentage of neurotics cured spontaneously and 
those cured by analysis is similar, may in fact be doing psycho- 
analysis a great service. - If the effectiveness of aie sts Es were 
cogently proven, if the patient in his need could really relax in a 
justified confidence that : will be helped, the tension which only 
hope and doubt can produce might be absent, and hence also resist- 
ance, and thus transference and the relationship essential to the 
eet might not arise. If this is so, we should have an interesting 
example of a technique that can only work when its efficacy is 
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objectively in doubt.! The initial appeal, the bait of psycho-analysis 
lies in the fact that it has a unique strategic position: it to some 
extent shares (through medicine) in the prestige of natural science, 
without partaking of its tedium, technicality, indifference to the 
individual case, and human and moral irrelevance. Who would 
have dreamt that a technique could be both scientific and so delight- 
fully, intimately personal? . 

It may be objected that the theory of the role of absurdity is only 
plausible with regard to more sophisticated cultures whose members 
notice absurdity. But just this may help to explain the ritual or 
mythopoeic extravagance of some primitives—as bringing absurdity 
home to those of crude logical perceptions. Puritan religions such 
as some forms of Protestantism and Islam operate on the aesthetic 
principle, applicable to the subtle and imaginative, that one good 
effect or symbol is better alone and unsupported by a baroque pro- 
liferation of minor ones, and that the imagined is more suggestive 
than the seen. Understood truths are sweet but unintelligible ones 
are sweeter. 

Mores have grown up around the satisfaction of the belief function, 
the behaviour of the brokers and their customers. The sociology of 
belief has fluctuated between the doctrine that belief reinforces society 
by reflecting and symbolizing it, and that it consoles us for its evils 
by not reflecting it. Whilst sociologists have interested themselves 
in the social control aspect of the matter, philosophers, preoccupied 
with the epistemology of ethics, have on the whole neglected the 
ethics of episteme. Yet there is much to discuss here. There is a 
widely recognized obligation to believe, and a less widely accepted 
one to doubt—a difference only in part explicable in terms of the 
bulls and bears of this market. This conflict can also be seen as 
between committed belief (irrespective of what may be true) and 
truth (irrespective of what you may have committed yourself to 


1 Psycho-analysis, like linguistic philosophy, is a special and interesting case. For instance, it 
meets the tt Hg soul’s desires at a very cheap price in terms of general verbal beliefs, which 
differentiates it sharply from most belief-brokers. It is equally cheap on the ethical plane. It is 

i Lignans Sane ee Besar! sneer) Svatbiesting the pariees to = siteetion soft io tasting chet 
misery is self-caused—a heavy guilt indeed. 

Like linguistic philosophy, it implicitly subscribes to a type of what may be called the feminine 
theory of ition: that truth is not a matter of exploring or ing an external reality, 
but of gestation and parturition. For linguistic philosophy, truth is incapsulated in our actual 
speech-habits, and only needs a special ifery to bring it out. Or more precisely: philosophy 
brings no truths but only extirpates error, and error springs from misi ing our own 
speech-habits, and a careful examination of them corrects this. The midwifery of psycho-analysis 
has the attraction, in addition to its ethical tolerance, of being more than logically to/erant—placing 
a positive premium on the relaxation of our logical super-ego. 

The earliest form of the feminine of cognition is of course the Socratic method. Any don 
who has, usually from laziness, tried to bring off the slave-boy trick with students, knows how 
phoney it is, how difficult it is to elicit the truth by questions without suggesting it. 

A question for the psycho-analytic reconstruction of history: if human reproduction were 
like that of fish, would metaphysical theories of knowledge, the idea of enema, oe 
Denkens in Einstein’s phrase, ever have occurred? But one must add that there are (at ) two 
lhysics: those based on the model of penetration and those based on (concepts or 
reality) Like a glove. 
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previously). Some feel that switching one’s belief investments is 
in itself immoral: “ True or false, my credo.” One does not let 
one’s side down when it loses—indeed, especially then. Somewhat 
more rational seems the recommendation to experiment with stock 
in the hope of finishing with the best; and finally there is the 
romantic preference for the experimentation with various stocks . 
quite independently of which is best.’ 

Another issue arises from the tradition maintaining that sincere 
belief excuses everything, that the sincerity and intensity of the 
conviction is more important than its truth or evidence, if indeed 
it is not a warranty of truth. “‘ Here I stand, I can no other.” The 
origin of this may well be the doctrine that sincere conviction was 
inspired by the deity, and that the individual was a better repository 
of truth than any institution. Latter-day liberals are sure less that 
individuals are inspired than that no institution is. Though still 
found, the high or exclusive valuation of sincerity is on the decline. 
It is recognized that sincere conviction too can be the last refuge of 
scoundrels. The reason for this decline is twofold, at least. First, 
prevalent psychological doctrines do not encourage us to take 
subjective sincerity at its face-value. Naturalistic theories, attributing 
often disreputable sources to our inner certainties and blockages, 
quite properly deprive them of much of their authority. Secondly, 
a series of philosophers from Hume to Bertrand Russell have spread 
the idea that the intellectual, the cognitively smart, is he who believes 
less rather than more,? and above all that it is irresponsible rather 
than noble to stake one’s soul and, usually, the fates and interests of 
others on unsubstantiated convictions. This is a charge to which 
evangelists, Stalinists, and adherents of Causes and Faiths are open. 
Faith seems something dubious not intellectually, but wora/ly. There 
was a time when an atheist’s word was unacceptable in court. Would 
it not be more reasonable to refuse the testimony or promises of a 
believer? A man who, for the solace of his soul, is prepared to 
ptejudge or prejudice the nature of the universe and the fate of 
mankind, on inadequate grounds, is not likely to shrink before a little 
deceit or dishonesty. A priori, I am inclined to distrust those who 
sell their souls to God or party (or to a psycho-analyst). 

It must however be admitted that this a priori argument for the 
immorality of believers is not confirmed by their actual conduct, or 
at least by that of the intellectual ones amongst them. This fact may 


1 Cf. Goethe: Faust, and Lessing’s choice between the contents of God’s right and left hand: 
one contained truth, the other its endless pursuit. 

2 The final parody of this trend is the preset hilosophy which openly asserts that no 
conclusions other than platitudinous are acceptable. mot is attributed to its leader that in 
philosophy you know ont yom are getting somewhere when you are getting bored. (How, one 
yondes, mye gore ta Philasopie on istingui vdewee ie nena erg < what 
tones cty y once prided itself on inducin; ent where bovine 
acceptance had been before. This present philosophy prides itself” on restoring the status quo. 
For it, wonderment is, necessarily, a sign of an error or muddle, never of illumination or discovery. 
The social ideal of imperturbability has been turned into a cosmological heuristic principle. 
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however have the following explanation. First, minorities that have 
stones cast at them by a smug majority little qualified for the task 
often exhibit an average level of morality above the general. There 
is nothing like being a member of a minority with uncertain status 
for putting one on one’s better behaviour ; and amongst intellectuals, 
the status of believers 7s uncertain. Secondly, believers caught up in 
the present revival are still living on the inherited capital of a humanist, 
sceptical, tolerant and universalist ethic which is associated with 
Rationalism. But it behoves us to be careful: how long can such 
values survive without the doctrines that were their basis? 

The two considerations undermining high valuation of sincerity 
alone—the argument from Freud and the argument from Russell, so 
to speak—cut across each other on the issue of toleration. Scepticism 
may make for tolerance, but the seeing of convictions in the context 
of the whole personality does not. Given that beliefs are indices of § 
one’s nature, they can hardly claim inviolable status: a society that 
fights disease cannot proclaim a sacred right for all and any symptons. 
Iliberal régimes often have no objection to truly free thought, they 
only do not tolerate criminals—and it so happens that certain beliefs 
are infallible stigmata of a criminal nature. The outlook of modern 
psychology is not conducive to a belief in the sacredness of the 
individual conscience and conviction, and indeed members of psycho- 
analytic schools are not given to crediting rivals with bona fides. Still, 
liberalism, like democracy, can be (and has been) deduced not only 


from the goodness, but also from the wickedness of man, and this 
second premiss remains available. 

Once men are caught by the salvation-through-verbal-formula 
outlook, the situation they find themselves in is this. Imagine a highly 
en prison. A new inmate arrives, and after a time informs 


his fellow-prisoners that he has a foolproof plan for a revolt that 
will liberate the prisoners. The prisoners, who have been had before 
and know something of the Governor’s methods, suspect him of 
being an agent provocateur... . But in the nature of the case, there is 
no way of checking up. He wins over some of them with threats ; 
when his rebellion succeeds, he will punish all those who did not | 
believe in him. But not until the day of rebellion is attempted will the 
prisoners know the truth, and the decision must be taken now. The 
belief-systems facing mankind are like the new prisonet’s claims—only 
the crucial day of confirmation is in general postponed sine die. 
A painful situation this. The need to believe may be a neurosis—but 
it is also a good source of it. The captaincy of our souls is a bother. 

The comic pathos of this situation is most visible in those prayers 
to God asking for faith. If that cri de coeur has any meaning, it is 
already satisfied ; if, on the other hand, the doubt is genuine, those 
who utter it must know that they cannot solve an open question, an 
issue sub judice, by prejudging it.... This total lack of logic has 
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not prevented that cry from often being heard. The classical form 
of inner struggle, that intellectual exercise which has given Western 
inner man his muscles, consists of trying to prejudge the issue and 
yet not quite allowing oneself to do so. 

From the viewpoint of knowableness, the universe is an excellent 
torturer. The essence of efficient torture is not to lay on pain thicker 
and thicker—which only sooner or later leads to the numbing of 
sensitivity and resignation—but almost to deprive of hope whilst 
not allowing a peaceful and assured despair, and to enlist the sufferer’s 
own efforts in the production of pain. Those who wish to square 
themselves intellectually with their universe by capturing it in a final 
and all-embracing formula are lost ; not even a sceptical retreat into 
cognitive abdication will be allowed them. The contemporary version 
of such modest tactics is to say that heterogeneity is essential and 
unifying formulae are not to be found—but shat too is a unifying 
formula, and pretty unsatisfactory. The continental version of faith- 
abstemiousness, the Existentialist disclaimer of moral guarantees 
outside the individual’s choice, is itself an ethic and a guide, a would-be 
source of security. But the universe has many ways of ensuring that 
there is no proven faith and no guide—not even the one that there is 
no true faith and no guide. ; 

The metaphysics of liberty in relation to belief has its oddities. In 
one sense, nothing is more under my own control than what I think : 
to lift a feather off my desk is not much bother, but to substitute one 
phrase in my mind for another is less. If anything is under our 
control, ordinarily our thoughts are. But in another sense, what we 
believe is less under our control than anything else ; in fact, not under 
control at all. If we do not like the roundness of the earth, we may 
one day flatten it into a pancake: but never, never shall we alter the 
truth of the least and most trivial of propositions. The Law of 
Excluded Middle, as well as the supposed manifestation of the voice 
of God, has made us feel we can no other. 

It is just possible that the importance of verbal belief and of 
salvation through formula is drawing to a close, that a credo will 
become as archaic as a totem. Let us look at some factors possibly 


€ @ making for this. 


One is the decline in importance of verbal communication in 
general. It may be that the educated man is ceasing to be he who is 
highly literate and can express himself well, and is becoming he who 
can operate the calculus. The prestigious forms of knowledge today 
ate the rigorous, technical, mathematical kind; rightly so perhaps, 
for they more than verbal culture give increased control. It may 
be that the attribution of importance to belief depends on the 
assumption that the truth about the universe is verbal, and that some 
set of words, and some type of concept or symbolism, is “ truer ”’ 
than others or even absolutely “ true,” independently of the context, 
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purpose, operations in which they are used. This is a questionable 
assumption, and not only does modern philosophy question it, but 
modern life also brings this doubt home to us in daily life. 

Perhaps the basic error of past thought was to take verbal questions 
uncritically at their face-value, trying to find answers to questions 
without suspecting how odd they were.’ Perhaps it is possible to 
replace this attitude either by constructing rigorous calculi in which 
questions allow of precise answers, or by a dissolution of those 
questions by examining the terms used in their operational context 
in daily life. These two possibilities are being explored, each by one 
active philosophical movement. If either succeeds, the intellectual 
custom of coquetry with beliefs and doubts, inner life, is doomed. 
Then nothing will remain to be discussed except technical matters 
and undecidable matters of private taste. 

Note that such cosmologies as our age produces are constructed 
precisely as gadgets are: the method of cosmologists is avowedly 
ptagmatic, seeking models that will incorporate tenuous data. No 
permanence, or “ truth ” in any stronger sense, is sought. 

A civilization that is pragmatic rather than absolutist, technical 
rather than adaptive, mathematical rather than verbal, Americanized 
as we perhaps unfairly say, may have little room for verbal pre- 
occupation, for the pursuit of that precise explicitness which has 
been with us from Socrates to G. E. Moore. (When it attributes 
power to words, as it does in psycho-analysis, it is not in virtue of 
their truth, cogency or precision.) Perhaps not much should be made 
of this, but where Damon Runyon (and many others who articulate 
the inarticulate) comes from, only mugs ask questions, or indeed 
answer them. A gadget civilization, when it does not use the precise 
slide-rule, requires the tacit cottoning-on, the operation know-how, not 
the unsatisfiable fumbling after the ultimate, metaphysical mot juste. 

Many themes in modern philosophy ironically provide this trend 
with a verbal rationale. Let us look at one in icular—con- 
temporary philosophy of mind. The traditional model of mind in a 
very general sense was such as to imply or suggest that general 
beliefs mattered, and everyone had to have them, at least implicitly. 
The model saw mind as a receptacle, picture, or mirror of the world: 
a picture that perhaps distorted, selected, added—but still, funda- 
mentally a canvas of kinds. This suggests that it #ust have boundaries, 
and perhaps a general pattern ‘tsivable at by leaving out the details : 


t Let it be said that if the mistake of past thought was the failure to reflect on the oddity of 
philosophic questions and to realize that may in them be used oddly, it may also be the 
mistake of the a philosophy to rule out, implicitly, that the world may be odd too. Past 
philosophy took language for ted and puzzled about the world. “ Linguistic philosophy ” 
takes the world for granted ponies shot Jenmreme. “(ihe enenetios. thee pratl Je. to be 
found at home—by ing up our concepts: that phi hic enterprises are defeated not by 
extkthal @iticdbibe bik’ by self-created cate, Uke déuties that tetek Gown under te teak of 
supplying themselves, without the enemy having to do anything about it.) My own guess would 
be that doth language and the world are odd. t would leave us in the indeterminate situation 
of one equation with two unknowns. That doesn’t surprise me, for life is hard. 
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we must have a weltanschauung as well as a multiplicity of little 
anschauungen. (Ever auto-suggestive, being told that we must, we 
tried to develop one). ‘A picture must have a frame or a boundary 
where a frame could be fitted. I suspect this model still underlies 
the thinking of those anthropologists who attempt comparative 
studies of outlooks. 

Fundamentally, the contemporary philosophy of mind consists of 
the puncturing of this model. Mind is what intelligent people do, 
and the way they do it. Analysis of mental words shows this, and 
understanding of the veritable functioning of scientific enquiry 
confirms it, machines isomorphous with specific mental function 

ossibly prove it. Those of us who do not clearly know what they 
believe may relax: we are not deficient or lacking in self-knowledge. 
The supposed obligation to get clear about it all tested on a 
mistake. ... 

In modern times, Faith has lived in a kind of Strindbetgian ménage 
with Reason. The final possible cause of a decline of belief may be 
that this partner is in eclipse too. Not merely no longer a faculty, 
and deprived of normative authority by Hume, it has also lost much 
of its status as a kind of Censor of cognition. There seems to be 
very little that a stern Reason enjoins or forbids: only “ uninter- 
preted systems ” ate the home of a really severe logic. Outside them, 
everything seems much looser and more fluid than had been thought. 
An iton Reason is not merely not immanent in history or in positive 
knowledge, it is even absent from its last refuge, mathematics : 
formalized mathematics are based on set theory, and systems of set 
theory are optional. ... A Reason so emaciated is no longer a worthy 
opponent of Faith. (“Believing in Reason,” once a ‘paradoxical 
expression, seems appropriate now). Indeed looking at the’ con- 
we oa religious revival, one has the impression that it is a decline 
of faith in reason, indifference or disrespect for truth, rather than 
a revival of faith: people who are part of it seem nebulously in favour 
of religion (rather than believers in specific doctrines) and hardly pay it 
the compliment of realizing that it claims to be “we and has to be 
assessed as such. 





THE RELIGION OF DR. JOHNSON 
By . 
RICHARD NORTH 


THE quivering wonder which electrifies every sensitive reader of 
Boswell’s Johnson compels many of them to endure views and opinions 
in it which they abominate. With an enchantment rare almost to 
monopoly, Boswell stimulates the interest and whets the appetite 
to uncontrollable greediness, and the ardent worshipper, fattened 
upon opinions which he loathes, reaches the end unsatisfied and 
yearning for more. 

Too little has been said about Johnson’s religion. Or perhaps it 
would be better to say that too much has been said by admirers and 
too little by critics. It is easier to-day than it was in his own age to 
realize that Johnson’s most serious mistakes arose from his religious 
beliefs. In one breath Carlyle said that the great Doctor was an 
original man and that he believed altogether in the old. The second 
statement was nearer the truth, for although Johnson accepted the 
scriptural miracles with some degree of caution, and told Mrs. 
Knowles that the New Testament was the most difficult book in the 
world and needed a lifetime’s study, there is no evidence that he ever 
reflected with any deep concern upon the veracity of the Bible. He 
described as “ noble and probable ” a picture of Noah’s flood which 
showed the top of the last uncovered mountain occupied by a 
famished lion ready to spring upon the helpless child .of the only 
remaining helpless man who held it aloft as he swam. That a literary 
genius who brought an acute individual judgement to bear upon 
evety other book should feel no compulsion to examine this one 
illustrates the irresistible influence of custom and tradition. Johnson 
never once asked how, when, where, or by whom the collection of 
documents upon which he set so supreme a value were selected as 
the indisputable Word of God which prescribed his belief and conduct 
here and which offered him a choice of felicity or torment throughout 
eternity. What Johnson said of Burnet might with equal justice be 
said of himself in this particular matter: “ He was like a man who 
resolves to regulate his time by a certain watch ; but will not enquire 
whether the watch is right.” 

Boswell himself had some misgivings upon Johnson’s illiberality 
in religious reasoning. In the very same paragraph in which he credits 
him with examining evidence with jealousy Sp that he had at 
an eatly period narrowed his mind too much. And in another place 
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he remarks after a theological debate : “‘ He was confined by a chain 
which early imagination and long habit made him think massy and 
strong, but which, had he ventured to try, he could at once have 
snapt asunder.” There were more weak links in that chain than 
Boswell supposed, but I will mention only two. Johnson attached 
“reat weight” to ordinary human testimony as evidence of 
Christian truth, and he was much influenced by the fact that many 
great men had accepted the Christian revelation. 

In so sincere a man Christian orthodoxy naturally led to intro- 
spection ; this self-examination led in turn to uncertainty about his 
own salvation; and this uncertainty led again to a dread of death. 
Again and again in the pages of Boswell we are reminded of Johnson’s 
constant morbid horror of death—those “ apprehensions which, like 
the wild beasts of the arena, were all around in cells, ready to be let 
out upon him.” There is proof enough that this terror was not due 
to what occasions death, or to that natural and inherent conservatism 
which clings to accustomed friends and scenes. He said in Boswell’s 
presence: “ The most rational in my opinion look upon salvation 
as conditional ; and as they never can be sure that they have complied 
with the conditions, they are afraid.” To Mrs. Knowles he said : 
“No man can_be sure that his obedience and repentance will obtain 
salvation.” And to Dr. Adams he said: “ As I cannot be sure that I 
have fulfilled the conditions on which salvation is granted, I am afraid 
I may be one of those who shall be damned—sent to Hell, Sir, and 
punished everlastingly.” Yet he quotes with approval one very 
extraordinary case of certainty. A “‘ very wicked man ” fell from his 
horse and was killed, but he had the surprisingly ready presence of 
mind to repent of his sins before he reached the ground. His epitaph, 
with Johnson’s own improvements, reads : 

Between the stirrup and the ground 
I mercy asked, I mercy found. 

It was clearly his religious faith, and not the agencies that bring 
death, which made it frightful to him. Indeed, that same religious 
faith endowed him with a curious composure of mind in relation to 
the actual agencies. Sicknesses were sent by God. “ It has pleased 
God, this morning, to deprive me of the powers of speech.” “‘ Though 
God stopped my speech, he left me my hand.” And God sent the 
cures, partial or complete as might please him. “ Received by the 
mercy of God, sudden and unexpected relief last Thursday, by the 
discharge of twenty pints of water.” So simple a trust strengthened 
his fortitude and resignation, and a mind so anchored to accepted 
opinion saw no impiety in employing physicians to correct the Deity’s 
intentions. 

It is interesting and instructive to compare what ase: be termed 
the truth standards of Johnson with those of another distinguished 
Christian of a later date, Oliver Wendell Holmes. Both made some 
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vety direct remarks upon religious discussion generally and upon the 
subscription of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England. 
Johnson would discuss the existence of God in private and with his 
equals, but was ready to punish with the stocks anyone who did so in 
the presence of children. Holmes saw every advantage in open 
religious discussion, and to the objection that such freedom was 
dangerous to truth he replied: “I didn’t know Truth was such an 
invalid. How long since she has only been able to take the air in a 
closed carriage with a gentleman in black on the box?” Johnson’s 
argument that the Thirty-nine Articles should be subscribed even § 
though not uaderstood is among the worst examples of a wriggling 
sophism which at times lamentably degraded his logic. The sub- 
scription, he said, did not mean that the signatories understood what 
they were signing, but merely that they would adhere to the 
Church of England—a commitment which he nevertheless agreed § - 
they equally failed to understand. Much more manly and much mote 
honest is Holmes’s indignant question : “ If we are not to understand, 
why in the name of the Father of Lies are we asked to sign?” ‘The 
contrast here of conservative and liberal thought on a question of 
intellectual integrity in religion is by no means accounted for by the 
time element. 

The Doctor argued warmly against toleration. He held that no 
man had a right to teach any doctrine contrary to what society holds 
to be true, and he declared that martyrdom was the test of truth. 
Gentleness to religious sceptics is not therefore to be expected from 
him, but the violence of his expressions upon Rousseau would be 
hard to match upon the same literary level. His coupling of Rousseau 
and Voltaire in the vicious phrase “ Why, Sir, it is difficult to settle 
the proporticn of iniquity between them ” has become classic. Pagan 
philosophers, he held, avoided quarrels through mere lack of earnest- 
ness and not at all out of good will. “‘ Every man will dispute with 
great good humour upon a subject in which he is not interested.” 
And he explained Hume’s fearless contemplation of death by ascribing 
to him vanity, prevarication, and the absence of a motive to speak 
the truth. Foote he compared to a dog. We have no direct statement 
of his opinion of Gibbon, but Boswell’s remark that in a “‘ competition 
of abilities ” Gibbon was afraid of Johnson is laughable at a distance 
of two centuries. 

Boswell is never tired of praising his hero’s love of truth, and 
Johnson often spoke of the importance not merely of not lying but 
of constant watchfulness to ensure strict integrity and to avoid even 
carelessness about accuracy of statement. Such declarations present 
yet another example of that inconsistency from which humanity is 
never free. There can be no doubt that very many of Johnson’s 
views were reached by processes of thought that did indeed pay close 
regard to the elimination of false reasoning. But I must leave to the 
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psychologists the reconciliation of that laudable practice with the 
many instances where it was forgotten. For examples of this contra- 
diction it is not necessary to mention the many occasions upon which 
questioners were silenced by sheer bullying. It is more to the purpose 
to notice cases where the argument was developed seriously and the 
temper was not frayed. 


He thought that human language came by inspiration—a faculty 
which man could “no more find out without inspiration than cows 
ot hogs.” He thought it not unreasonable to desert a physician who 
| held unpopular views upon religion. The rights of animals he denied. 
His deference to mass-opinion sanctioned the view that readers 
should be the final judges of an author’s work. In religion he was 
considerably influenced by what great men had believed about it, 
apparently disregarding the fact that great men at different times and 
in different places have accepted all that the fertility of human imagin- 
ation has produced in that wide field. There is no room to quote his 
views upon, say, free will, vicarious punishment, or the monarchy, 
but after all this evidence Boswell’s severe judgement that Johnson 
was at times “ the greatest sophist that ever contended ” is scarcely. 
to be resisted. 


From a study of Johnson’s philosophy one would not expect that 
his workaday morality would be very stable or dependable. He had 
a firm belief in corporal punishment, especially in the education of 
children. He defended public executions almost with violence, 
asserting that they did not answer their purpose if they did not draw 
spectators. He held that spending money in luxury did good to the 
poor. Although his views on slavery were liberal enough to earn a 
very severe censure from Boswell, he accepted without question the 
principle of subordination in human society. Upon the question of 
divorce he was a savage. In reply to Boswell’s excuses for a lady 
whose husband had divorced her he said: “‘ The woman’s a whore, 
and there’s an end on’t.” In sex matters in general his views owed a 
good deal to his own personal licence of behaviour. An unpitying 
censute of frailty in women was contradicted by an abundant con- 
donation of the cruelties and promiscuities of men. “ Between a man 
and his wife a husband’s infidelity is nothing. ... Wise women don’t 
trouble themselves about infidelity in their husbands. .. . The difference 
[between a husband’s infidelity and a wife’s] is boundless. The man 
imposes no bastards upon his wife.” 


And so one could go on, and yet on, and on again. And from it all 
there arises the inevitable speculation what sort of Johnson would 
he have been if he had lived to-day. Since Johnson’s time the imps 
of enquiry have probed not only every department of the universe 
but every hole and corner of every department, until even for sin 
itself the authority of the priest is challenged by that of the psycholo- 
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gist. How would that acute and vigorous mind have exercised its 
perspicacity upon the light which science has brought? 

at he was occasionally sensitive enough to feel the rocks upon 
which he thought he was standing tremble a little justifies the con- 
jecture that he would to-day have seen many serious cracks in them. 
Moreover, in a twentieth-century environment the contemporary 
predispositions to conformity are fewer and weaker, and the recom- 
mendations to caution more numerous and stronger, than they were 
in Johnson’s day. The generous might therefore deduce that his 
bigotry would have been tempered, his censures more humane, his 
certainties less positive, his cosmic plah enlarged. 

On the other hand, his reactions to the educated unorthodoxies 
of his day suggest that his stubbornness would have kept the shutters 
up against much of the new light. I have already referred to his failure 
to appreciate Hume, Voltaire, and Rousseau. He could not endure 
Dr. Priestley, a theologian who at least argued with sincerity the 
difficult question of determinism; and at Oxford he left the room 
-when Dr. Price, an advocate of the French Revolution, entered it. 
“ My illustrious friend,” says Boswell, “‘ was particularly resolute in 
not giving countenance to men whose writings he considered as 
pernicious to society.” Such reception of unpleasant doctrine puts 
Johnson a long way below that scrupulous examination of evidence 
which is the justification and the glory of the modern scientific 
method. Johnson’s devotion to truth was no less fervent than 
Carlyle’s—and one of them sneered at Darwin and the other at Hume. 

The conclusion must, I think, be drawn that it requires a mind of 
a different cast from Johnson’s to consider without a shock those 
venturesome investigations which to-day penetrate into every field 
of thought with unashamed audacity. The staunch old conservative 
would not have contemplated the sacrilege with equanimity, and his 
conversational immoderation would have given it no quarter. “ Sir,” 
he might have said, “’tis blasphemy, and there’s an end on’t.” 
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In Bunyan we have the paradox of a writer whose only aim is to 
celebrate his religious faith and to evangelize others and who yet 
has created a literary work which continues to appeal to those who 
do not share his religious faith. Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners 
(1666), like other Puritan spiritual autobiographies, was written for 
the benefit of those undergoing similar experiences and as a testimony 
to the power of God’s grace, “ the exceeding mercy of God in Christ 
to his poor servant John Bunyan.” Though The Pilgrim’s Progress 
clearly sprang from the depths of the creative imagination, when 
Bunyan saw what his genius had employed him at he preferred to 
send the book forth as a sugared pill. In the revealing prefatory 
verses to the First Part he gives an honest account of a purely artistic 
process in which the material is theological but no theological 
purpose is imposed upon it; the idea grows naturally as more and 
more incidents and situations suggest themselves : 

And thus it was: I writing of the Way 

And Race of Saints, in this our Gospel-Day, 

Fell suddenly into an Allegory 

About their Journey and the way to Glory, 

In more than twenty things, which I set down ; 

This done, I twenty more had in my crown, 

And they again began to multiply, 

Like sparks that from the coals of fire do fly... 

: I did it my own self to gratify. 

But once Bunyan begins to think of his toy of the mind as a tract 
among other tracts to be sold to the public he becomes the censor 
of his own aesthetic impulses ; in the rest of the verses he carefully 
defends what might have seemed a too daring use of similitudes 
against the anticipated charge of frivolity : . 

It seems a Novelty, and yet contains 

Nothing but sound and honest Gospel-strains. 
It is this supremely unsophisticated attitude to the literary product 
which makes it difficult for the modern reader to meet Bunyan on 
his own terms. A book written purely to edify, and treasured for 
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generations for this primary reason, is now liable to be admired for 
its qualities of style and merits as a piece of character fiction. After 
all, this is the age which has produced The Bible Designed to be Read 
as Literature (1937), a separation of the aesthetic from the moral and 
meaningful which would not merely have been disapproved of by 
the compilers of the Authorized Version but would have met with 
their blank incomprehension. It is not a question, as with Milton 
or Donne, of the Christian reader standing a better chance of com- 
prehending a state of mind in which the religious view of human life 
is natural and pervasive ; all modern readers of The Pilgrim’s Progress 
meet on the same footing; they are in danger of reading a book 
which was not there for Bunyan or his original readers. Donne and 
Milton recognize an aesthetic category. Bunyan does not: he 
accepts only the category of edification. 

Happily the extreme view that only Calvinists of his own persuasion 
can read Bunyan properly nowadays is too rigidly a priori to be 
true in practice. To take an example, in the early pages of the 
allegory we have Mr. Worldly Wiseman who persuades Christian 
to get rid of his burden of sin the easy way, to give up his pilgrimage 
and go to live in the village of Morality: “ Provision is there also 
cheap and good, and that which will make thy life the more happy, is, 


to be sure there thou shalt live by honest neighbours, in credit and | 


good fashion.” For him true religious dedication is to be distrusted, 
“for it runs men upon desperate ventures to obtain they know not 
what.” “He hath a pretty young man to his Son, whose name is 
Civility.” We can appreciate Worldly Wiseman as a jaunty, self- 
assured Philistine, a Babbitt reconciled to respectability, without 
bothering about the theological level of the allegory in which he 
stands for conformity to the moral law without spiritual rebirth, 
such as Bunyan might see in the Anglican Establishment. But this 
is not to misunderstand Bunyan; we have gone a lot of the way: 
the realistic study of an old humbug, valid for other ages and cultures 
as well as Restoration England, is part of the meaning; it is not a 
different meaning. At the most, our error is to take what is instru- 
mental in the allegory as an end in itself; to make it an episodic 
affair of giants and dragons and racy bits of wayside dialogue. 

We can, then, enjoy Bunyan though the theological dimension may 
be beyond us, and our enjoyment is related to human qualities present 
to Bunyan and his early pious readers as much as to us. The question 
now becomes the more interesting one of how he is able to exercise 
this wider appeal, transcending the limits of his sect and age, even 
when he is working strictly within the category of edification. This 
has guided the inquiries of all critics of Bunyan since the early 
nineteenth century when his work first became the subject of literary 
criticism rather than pious commentary. Faced with the outstanding 
phenomenon of the universality of The Pilgrim’s Progress, the romantics 
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had their answer and Coleridge puts it succinctly: ‘“‘ His piety was 
baffled by his genius, and the Bunyan of Parnassus had the better of 
the Bunyan of the conventicle . . . we go on with his characters as 
with real persons who have been nicknamed by their neighbours.” 
Bunyan is treated like Homer and Burns and the poetry of the ballads 
as an example of the natural genius contrasted with the artificial. He 
is an individual miracle shooting up out of the soil of English 
Puritanism but not nourished by that soil. Well on into the nine- 
teenth century the romantic half-truth that epochs are created by 
their great men continued to flourish, and Bunyan admirably fitted 
the role of the hero as rustic evangelist. 

This explanation is really no explanation at all—it would be all 
right if it simply meant that high artistic or spiritual achievement 
can never be completely reduced to a causal formula, but it goes 
further than this and reduces everything to inspiration, like Carlyle 
on his heroes of action, Cromwell and Mirabeau. Twentieth-century 
criticism of Bunyan has moved in a different direction ; it has chosen 
to study Bunyan as the type-figure of the Puritan popular tradition. 
It is the misleading emphases of this concept of a popular tradition 
that I wish chiefly to discuss. In doing so it may be possible to 
discover a more modest and viable relation between his personal 


s genius and the Puritan background. 


Il 


Modern Bunyan criticism, like other branches of English studies, 
has been influenced by the enormous amount of contemporary 
historical research, and particularly by the type of investigation known 
as history of ideas ; also the study of theology has once more become 
respectable for English scholars. We do not know many more facts 
about Bunyan than the nineteenth century did, but we do know far 
more about Puritanism. Perry Miller has described the intellectual 
background of the movement; its development as a political, 
religious and educational force from the origins in Elizabethan times 
onwards has been charted in the works of M. M. Knappen, William 
Haller and A. S. P. Woodhouse, and in L. B. Wright’s study of middle- 
class culture. It is easier now to see Bunyan, not in splendid isolation, 
but as a typical member of a Puritan sub-group, the enthusiastic 
lay preachers of the Civil War and Commonwealth period. 

W. Y. Tindall’s John Bunyan, Mechanick Preacher (1934) demonstrated 
the value of the historical approach ; it is usfortunate that the manner 
of the book is vitiated by an effort at continual flippancy in attributing 
ungodly motives to the godly : a whole book written like a Gibbon 
footnote becomes weatisome. Tindall was the first to point out 
that Bunyan’s originality did not extend to the forms he was handling, 
the allegorical treatise and the spiritual autobiography. The latter 
was particularly cultivated by the leaders of the less educated sects ; 
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and their account of conversion follows certain well-defined stages 
which Bunyan also observes. Likewise the concentration on arche- 
typal biblical “ similitudes,” such as the pilgrimage through life, 
the strait gate to salvation, or the holy war against the powers of 
darkness (the title of Bunyan’s second allegory), had begun to be 
practised in Puritan sermons before the Civil War; it was part of 
the movement towards greater simplicity of language which should 
avoid the flowers of rhetoric culled by the baroque Anglican preachers 
and appeal to the imagination of ordinary people; they were to 
establish the validity of their religious totalitarianism by finding 
symbols for it in man’s everyday concerns. In developing the sermon 
metaphor into a continuous fiction Bunyan was working within a 
tradition already maturely grown. 

The value of such comparative study is in proportion to its 
accuracy and precision. It is helpful, if not critically exhaustive, to 
see a writer in his time; but it must be at the precisely relevant 
moment of that time, not flattened into an ideology by the steam- 
roller of a whole historical epoch. Writers other than Tindall have 
made of “ the Puritan tradition ” a vaguer and more expansive term. 
It may run back through the pre-Civil War generation of academic 
Puritans to the Elizabethans and the Reformers ; still further in time 
it may be used to comprehend the ideal of simplicity and austerity 
in Lollards and friars, and in Chaucer’s Parson who “ waited after 
no pompe and reverence” but 

Christes lore and his apostles twelve 

He taughte, but first he folwed it hymselve. 

In the slightly altered form “ Puritan popular culture” it may be 
invoked to provide a genetic explanation of the salty rural wisdom 
that enlivens Bunyan’s prose: “ Every Fatt (i.e. vessel) must stand 
upon its own bottom,” “ His house is as empty of Religion, as the 
white of an Egg is of savour”; or to explain the assured use of 
colloquial speech which seems, in its easy freedom, so certain of its 
audience: Little-faith after being robbed by highwaymen “ makes 
a.shift to scrabble on his way,” while at Madame Wanton’s Mrs. 
Lightmind and her friends are “as merry as the Maids.” These 
phrases do indeed recall the homely forcefulness of the accounts of 
virtues and vices in the medieval vernacular homilies; those also 
tend.to slip over into descriptions of virtuous and vicious people ; 
the angry man of the Ancren Riwle puffs out his cheeks like a trumpeter 
and Langland’s Covetousness is “ beetle-browed and blubber-lipped 
and his cheeks hung slackly like a leather purse.” 

The real difficulty with such chronologically far-fetched parallels 
is that, instead of serving as mere examples of similar literary methods 
at work in different writers within the same broad environment, all 
similarities are traced to a concept of tradition which becomes 
hypostasized ; it takes the pen out of the writer’s hand and writes 
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the book for him. We can see Bunyan disparagingly, as Professor 
Tindall does, as “ one of hundreds of literary mechanics,” or on the 
other hand as Dr. Leavis puts it, paying eloquent tribute to the 
combination of moral strength and humanity which he perceives in 
his version of the Puritan tradition, we may see him sharing in “ an 
att of social living with its mature habits of valuation.” In either case 
nothing has been done to account for the superiority of Bunyan, who 
still retains our interest over the hundreds of forgotten minor figures 
who flicker through Professor Tindall’s pages. The study of Bunyan 
as a representative writer in a tradition is a complete reversal of the 
nineteenth-century attitude; a further quotation, this time from 
Mrs. Q. D. Leavis, will express the extreme anti-individualism of this 
attitude which seems now to be consolidating itself: “It is not 
fantastic to assert that it was the Puritan culture as much as Bunyan 
which produced The Pilgrim’s Progress.” ‘This statement has more 
than once been quoted with approval by other critics, and only 
lately by Professor Henri Talon in his little booklet on Bunyan in the 
Writers and their Work seties. 

We are of course all products of our culture, the rebels as well as 
the conformists. But let us first withdraw from the dim, too- 
comprehensive edges of this blanket formula and see what it may 
legitimately mean. We can take for granted the continuity of tradition 
where the popular homily is concerned ; it is known that a celebrated 
and much-reprinted work, Arthur Dent’s Plain Man’s Pathway to 
Heaven, was one of the two books brought to Bunyan by his first 
wife as her marriage portion. It contains in dialogue form studies 
of moral types drawn with just sufficient attention to individual 
traits to give them liveliness ; there is conctete, muscular language 
like Bunyan’s, often earthy and plebeian ; pride is “ the master-pocke 
of the soul” ; the avaricious are called “the gripple muck-rakers,” 
anticipating the allegory of the man with the Muck-Rake in The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Part Two. But it is obviously not what is meant 
by a popular tradition to say that Bunyan got all this through the 
direct influence of Dent, and this is clearly not what Mrs. Leavis or 
Professor Talon is trying to say. Are they then referring to the 
influence, unconscious and imponderable, of the innumerable sermons 
he must have heard from his childhood onwards? Like contemporary 
8, he beats witness to the profound effect on him of a 
sermon against Sabbath-breaking and Sunday sports. If he was the 
John Bunyan whose name occurs in the muster-rolls of the Parliamen- 
tary garrison at Newport Pagnell, he must have had experience of 
the field preaching and meeting-house preaching of the sects ; 
for Newport was a centre for enthusiastic itinerants. G. R. Owst 
has amassed impressive evidence of the transmission of the great 
metaphors of pilgrimage and siege through the pulpit till they 
found their way into Bunyan’s two allegories. One must accept the 
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handing down of allegorical ideas, a tradition in the literal sense, but | 
a metaphorical device is much more detachable from a work than the 
personal texture of the writing; Bunyan and Spenser have these 
metaphors in common, but how much more important the differences 
between them are. Yet the modern concept of a literary tradition 
implies a control over the moral and emotional atmosphere of a 
work rather than just the transmission of more or less impersonal 
techniques. 

It may be that notice should also be taken of Bunyan’s having a 
general acquaintance with some other books. The story of an anony- 
mous biographer that he was seen in his prison cell with the Bible 
alone, “ the least and yet the best library that ever I know,” obscured 
for earlier students of Bunyan the teeming literature of commentary 
with which Puritanism overlaid that book. Another account mentions 
Foxe’s Acts and Monuments (the cruel death of Faithful at Vanity Fair 
may owe something to the grisly details in Foxe). Bunyan makes 
direct acknowledgment in his works to Clark’s very popular Lives 
and to the Elizabethan Puritan John Dod’s Plain and Familiar 
Exposition of the Commandments; the latter is equally with Dent’s 
book a repository of colloquial style and commonsense popularized 
Calvinism: “ flattering Sycophants and dissembling claw-backs . .. 
such as will smooth him up in any thing and not care what they 
speake ”’—such a sentence communicates a flavour of the book’s 
power of moral analysis. 

However, the claim that The Pilgrim’s Progress is in some almost 
impersonal sense the expression of a tradition means more than that 
Bunyan had read certain books and retained and made his own 
certain ideas from sermons. It must mean that he wrote as he did 
because his views and personality were intimately related to a par- 
ticular rural way of life and work ; the continuity between him and 
the earlier representatives of the tradition, medieval vernacular 
homilists, a poet like Langland, the Elizabethan Puritans, is the 
continuity of a way of life. It is the last voice of the old agricultural 
England before another wave of enclosures and the onset of the 
mercantilist age swept it away. To borrow another quotation from 
Mrs. Leavis, “‘ it is the fruit of a fine civilization.” 

This last claim needs, I think, to be qualified very carefully. I do 
not wish to deny all validity to the modern concept of tradition ; 
I only desire, as it were, to say “ yes, but ”—the “but,” though, is 
important. Once one has moved from the sphere of real assessable 
influence and stimulus, a book or an idea we know Bunyan had, and 
moved through the territory of guessed-at but tangible influence, 
the sermons he might have heard, the sort of sermons he might have 
heard, then one comes to very metaphysical territory indeed ; one 
comes to the sphere of inherited style, habits of thought transmitted 
in the bloodstream, and similar conceptions. Of this territory the 
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® writer, if he were alive and could be questioned, could never say 
“Yes, I was there”, as he could admit to having read Dent or even 
to having heard a lot of that sort of thing in sermons. He could not 
reply in the affirmative about the inherited habits of popular thought 
because he would not be supposed to know about them. To make 
this objection is not to fall into what has lately been called the 
intentionalist fallacy, and to attribute to a literary artist a fully 
conscious awareness of all the meanings raised and to be raised by 
his work, beyond which the critic has no right to trespass. I am not 
denying that a writer may be partly controlled by habits, linguistic 
ot cultural, of which he is not entirely conscious ; I wish only to 
draw attention to the sweeping nature of the claims made for the 
Puritan tradition ; they threaten to reduce Bunyan’s highly individual 
work to the status of automatic writing dictated by a concept. His 
peculiar blend of concreteness of expression, humour combined 
with gentleness, and above all the capacity for tragic or triumphal 
splendour, is certainly not found in any other representative of the 
popular tradition viewed in its whole course, say in Deloney ; and 
there is an utter absence of imaginative effectiveness in the religious 
fictions of Benjamin Keach, a contemporary from the same social 
stratum who presumably shared in the same fine civilization. 

Thus the contemporary estimate of Bunyan’s genius is as likely as 
the old romantic one to lose itself in an “ o altitudo”’: the mystique 
of individualism has given place to a mystique of tradition. What is 
neglected is the fruitful middle ground where personal traits mingle 
intimately with the detail of cultural interchange within a limited 
historical period. The blanket formula of popular culture provides 
an historical perspective too vast to be useful. It is better to examine 
the context in which Bunyan’s mind developed in his most im- 
pressionable years, the dynamic sectarian atmosphere of the mid- 
seventeenth century. 


Il 


Although he was reared in a yeoman family at Elstow near Bedford 
and worked for a time like his father at a rural trade, that of travelling 
brazier or tinker, the great formative influence in his development 
came when at the age of sixteen he was plunged into a county levy 
and into life. The old rural England remained with him as a source 
for metaphor; he can say about his despair when contemplating 
the promises of grace held out by the Bible, “I did ever flounce 
towards the Promises as the horses do towards sound ground that 
stick fast in the mire.” His modern critics are better able to appreciate 
this side of his work with its awareness of a steady background than 
the turbulent inner life expressed by the image. It must have had an 
overwhelming effect on a youthful imagination to turn from the 
traditional, unintellectual Protestantism of Elstow to the fiery 
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opinions of the preaching captains of Cromwell’s Ironsides. It was a 
moment of intense excitement, political and religious, among the 
whole class of intelligent artisans... The older academic Puritans had 
never dreamed of a state in which uneducated laymen would take it 
upon themselves to preach and claim complete liberty of worship ; 
their long struggle for freedom from the bishops and the prayer-book 
was based on an appeal to the literal meaning of Scripture; now 
theit own arguments were turned against them. It was as if the 
original separation of the Reformers from the church was constantly 
repeated within each newly-constituted grouping; the sects pro- 
liferated and divided into ever more heterodox splinter groups. 
However, the main trend from the end of the Civil War onwards 
was a movement from the Independent idea of a gathered church 
of adult believers to increasingly exacting claims for a greater purity 
of truth from individuals separating themselves from such churches, 
and the gradual elimination of all formal intervention in worship 
of organization between man and God. Thus the early Quakers 
with their rejection of all forms, their contempt for churches as 
“ steeple houses ” and for Independent ministers as “ priests,” and 
their reliance on a divine inspiration which effects what is more like 
a recovety of pristine innocence than a classical Protestant conversion, 
are most typical of the general trend. Their interpretation of the 
Bible, even in its historical and narrative parts, as. a record of personal 
religious growth applicable to the individual is particularly significant. 

The separatist church at Bedford, founded by John Gifford in 
1650, was a part of this movement. Bunyan’s association with it 
began a year or two later. Its bitter controversy with the Quakers is 
evidence that they aimed at the same potential congregations and 
dealt with the same problems: they were united in the strife which 
divided them. And the Bedford community, though it became more 
sober later, had connections in its first decade with the most fanatical 
of the London open-communion meeting-houses, those of Simpson, 
Jessey and Rogers. Bunyan speaks in Grace Abounding of being 
courted by the Ranters and having read their books : “ One religious 
intimate Companion . . . turned a most devilish Ranter . . . several 
strict in Religion formerly were also swept away by these Ranters. ... 
These would also talk with me of their Ways, and condemn me as 
dark and legal; pretending that they only had attained to perfection 
that could do what they would, and not sin.” His friend professed 
to have gone through all religions ; this is the very boast and phrase- 
ology of many writers, like Lawrence Clarkson in The Lost Sheep 
Found; the conception of a spiritual journey to find truth, through 
the sects from the Independents to the extremist Ranters and Muggle- 
tonians, seized the imagination of the time; it gave a new and urgent 
life to the traditional metaphor of a pilgrimage and it is in this form 
that Bunyan encountered his main allegorical idea. 
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Common sense and shrewd self-criticism helped him to resist the 
lunatic fringe of the sects. His sense of order and responsibility kept 
him from the political agitation indulged in by so many Baptists in 
and out of the army. His writings express loyalty to established 
government both before and after imprisonment. The wild, free 
spirit of the mechanic enthusiasts was happily checked and channeled 
by the older rural pieties; but it was not suppressed. When he 
returned home from his military service it seemed at first as if he was 
going to settle down as if nothing had happened, and as if no re- - 
habilitation were necessary. He married and began to practise his 
father’s trade. Then some psychological spring snapped: years of 
darkness and gee despair ensued ; when he emerged from them 
he had survived <.1ner struggles as strange and terrible as any described 
in the plethora of autobiographical documents that appeared between 
1650 and 1670. . 

Like the older Calvinists Bunyan underwent a gradual process of 
conversion involving the whole man, not a sudden emotional up- 
heaval. From consciousness of sin and a Pauline impatience with 
legal Christianity he passed into the long wait for grace when every © 
sign in the verses of the Bible or the motions of the heart was watched 
for a ray of hope. An unquestioning acceptance of the doctrine of 
predestination which interprets God’s action in election in luridly 
anthropomorphic terms makes his fear of being cast away a terrible 
one. But the qualities which give a special colouring to the prose 
and construction of Grace Abounding ate the peculiar ones of sectarian 
introspection. First there is an extraordinary loneliness; it goes 
much beyond the ordinary tendency of Protestantism to conceive 
salvation in terms of the individual soul’ instead of through the 
sacramental life of a church. It is as if he were living in a world 
empty of other people and inhabited only by his own thoughts and 
fears; to his obsessed mind everything outside, houses, the tower 
of the church standing menacingly above him, is a projection of his 
inner conflict : 

I lifted up my head, but methought I saw as if the sun that shineth in the 
heavens did grudge to give light, and as if the very stones in the street, 
and tiles upon the houses, did bend themselves against me; methought 
they all combined together to banish me out of the world. 

The extreme subjectiveness of enthusiastic Puritanism is equally 
present in his effort to be absolutely faithful and accurate in the 
analysis of experience; the word “ experience” itself takes on a 
special sense in seventeenth-century histories of the soul. Scrupulous 
accutacy of portrayal is displayed both in the day-to-day selection 
of material and in the choice of words for its presentation ; the prose 
aspires to be a naked rendering of the thing experienced without 
literary. intervention. Bunyan’s direct simplicity of temperament 
responded here to the new impulse of psychological realism which 
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guided the confessional prose of the sectaries. We may compare the 
rough, proud simplicity of his rejoinder, “ John such dirt-heap never 
w2s,” to those who accused him of plagiarism: “Some say The 
Pilgrim’s Progress is not mine.” But behind the naive honesty there 
is the impulse to get behind literature, to abolish it as Wordsworth 
tried to do in the most extreme of the experiments of Lyrical Ballads, 
to take a cast of experience, not to write a literary narrative and use 
words for their own sake. The enthusiastic autobiographies are thus 
more concerned than earlier Puritan literature with the psychological 
details of conversion ; there was the influence too of the experience- 
meeting at which “ Every one to be admitted gives out some experi- 
mental evidences of the work of grace upon his soul ” (John Rogers). 
Bunyan goes further than most in subjectivism without hysterical 
extravagance or the tokens of spiritual pride that are to be detected 
in an unbalanced writer like Joseph Salmon. Where other auto- 
biographies describe the experience of temptation as initiating a 
petiod of fruitful witness for the truth, Bunyan devotes the major 
part of his book to the account of his moods of despair. 


Hardly any attention is paid in Grace Abounding to external events ; 
after the early salient happenings which are regarded as providences, 
the mercy of God in letting him escape from a dangerous mission 
in the army or from playing with the sting of an adder, it is entirely 
the story of his inner life. Like The Pre/ude it moves on a level of 
introspective excitements, but while Wordsworth links his however 
arbitrarily to some external event or aspect of nature, Bunyan hardly 
ever does. 


When Bunyan had gained peace and assurance he became dis- 
tinguished as a preacher and controversialist on behalf of the Bedford 
congregation : “I preached what I felt, what I smartingly did feel. . .. 
I came as one in Chains to preach to them in Chains.” No doubt the 
treatment of material in Grace Abounding was already marshalled in 
his mind and had been employed when he testified his experience on 
admission into the church. In 1660 he was arrested by a local 
magistrate under the old Elizabethan Conventicle Act and imprisoned 
on and off for twelve years. He had to examine himself once more, 
to give a reason for the faith that kept him in prison and to reflect 
again on his experience of conversion. For one with such a religious 
education the test could only be inward, what his memory had stored 
of the things God had accomplished with his soul ; like Wordsworth 
— he had to find the hiding-places of his power. The result was 

so Wordsworthian: recollection in the tranquillity of prison 
produced a recrudescence of the original experience, and Grace 
Abounding was written. It is an important and neglected masterpiece, 
both for its own merits and because it provides the indispensable key 
to The Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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The problem was, after contracting the limits of his universe to 
the theological condition of his soul, to find a way of talking about 
the joys and terrors of the inner life. Occasionally he employs homely 
and natural comparisons : 

I thought I could have spoken of his love even to the very crows that sat 

upon the plowed lands before me. 

Mote often he tackles his obsessions directly with a harsh concreteness 
that tends to endow them with physical shape. The life of the mind 
becomes an affair of intense physical movement and convulsion. All 
his experiences of grace and terror are rendered in terms of sensory 
impressions, most frequently impressions of touch or of violent 
pressure. He is lifted and supported by the promises, the temptations 
take the form of personified texts which push, thrust and tear at him : 

This sentence lay like a mill-post upon my back... . 

That script.ce did also tear and rend my soul. ... 

I have found my Unbelief to set as it were the shoulder to the door to 

keep him (i.e. God) out. ... 

The terrible music of the twelfth chapter of Hebrews haunts him 
like a personal presence: “ And you know that afterwards when he 
would have had the blessing he was rejected, for he found no place 
of repentance, though he sought it carefully with tears.” 


IV 


All this seems at first sight a long way from the sensible, earthy 
Bunyan of The Pilgrim’ s Progress, characterized in the pungent marginal 
comments like “Christian snibbeth his fellow” when he rebukes 
the inexperience of Hopeful. Has the neurotic Bunyan anything to 
do with the resolved and extraverted pastor whose admiring flock 
called him “Bishop Bunyan”? The link is to be found in the 
obsessed imagery of Grace Abounding. Gradually biblical texts and 
reflections upon texts take on a palpable form in his imagination ; 
they become personified as angels or demons, as harmful or com- 
forting presences. At the time when the autobiography was composed 
he was still too near to the terrors, too respectful of every detail of 
the religious experience, to mould them with greater freedom. In a 
few years he was in a position to treat his mental universe with more 
detachment and to give it in his allegory a shape which makes more 
concessions to literary art. The process towards personification is 
now completed. For instance, in Grace Abounding he describes seeing 
as in a vision the plight of his exclusion from the little band of 
Nonconformists at Bite : the geography of the vision is vague, 
as befits that of a dweller in a flat nondescript region 

About this time the state and happiness of these poor people at Bedford 
was thus in a dream or vision presented to me. I saw, as if they were on the 
sunny side of some high mountain, there refreshing themselves with the 
pleasant beams of the sun, while I was shivering and shrinking in the cold, 
afflicted with frost, snow and dark clouds. Methought also, betwixt me and 
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them, I saw a wall that did compass about this mountain. At last I saw, as 
it were, a narrow gap like a little doorway in the wall, through which 
I attempted to pass; now the passage being very straight and narrow, | 
made many efforts to get in but all in vain. ... At last with great striving, 
methought I at first did get in my head, and after that, by a sideling striving, 
my shoulders and my whole body. 


The little door in the wall reappears as tlie Wicket Gate in The 
Pilgrim’s Progress. It is the symbol of Christ, or at any rate of Christ 
in his role as Saviour. The vision of the conversion period becomes 
a formal part of the allegory. The image originates in the text “ strive 
to enter in at the strait gate” ; Bunyan published a tract on the same 
theme in 1676. The biblical influence is often stronger on the images 
and episodic structure of The Pilgrim’s Progress than it is on the 
language. 

Christian’s pilgrimage is the separatist’s voyage of the soul trans- 
lated into adventure and imaginary geography ; all the concrete and 
anthropomorphic hints of the autobiography are developed. The 
Slough of Despond comes from his analysis of despair: “I found 
myself in a miry bog that shook if I did but stir.” And Christian’s 
progress reflects each stage of Bunyan’s spiritual history in its due 
order. A suggestion in the Psalms provides the landscape of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death for the earliest stage of severe 
temptations ; and the last great wave of doubts about his salvation 
is rendered in the episode of Giant Despair and Doubting Castle. 
Christian has the key of the promises which will unlock the dungeon 
all the time, just as Bunyan later came to see that his trouble over 
Hebrews xii was largely the intellectual error of the inexperienced 
Christian: if he had trusted in the assurances already given to him 
he would have had no cause for alarm. | 

The artistic effect of the close relation between autobiography 
and allegory is to give the latter a depth and intensity which its 
episodic method might not otherwise have achieved. The life-or- 
death quality about its spirituality draws its strength from the personal 
experience and from the sectarian view of the Bible seen as personal 
sossession and code of the lonely “I.” Though each stage of 

unyan’s conversion is charted (it is possible to make out parallel 
schemes for the two books) the allegory has a life of its own. Christian 
is an Everyman, but with something of the urgency and the loneliness 
of the wandering seekers after truth in the ultimate Puritan schism 
of the 1650’s. His situation rather than his character dominates the 
work ; his inner life has all been drained off into the characters who 
act out Bunyan’s visions. i 

Part One of The Pilgrim’s Progress has the concentration of a prison 
book. There is humour, itional folk satire on the brisk lad 
Ignorance, chap-book fairy tale in the Doubting Castle episode, but 
these are subordinated to the main theme: Christian’s effort to 
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reach the promised land. All the minor moral and religious meanings 
ate satisfyingly gathered up in the journey image; there is no petty 
symbolism of the x=y varity. Part Two is very different. As 
Monsignor Knox says, the pilgrimage has become a walking-tour. 
It is delightful comedy in which we move in the social world and at 
a much slower pace: children grow up and marry along the road. 
By 1684 persecution was falling off and the sects were beginning to 
find their place in the community; heroism was succeeded by 
Whiggery ; it was well on the way to the age of Defoe, when heroic 
ardour gave way to a mote calculating morality in which commercial 
prudence found a place. Bunyan is settling down too, but he does 
not betray his absolute ideal or his origins. The Second Part ends 
with a passage in the older, rhythmical and plangent manner, the 
sublime account of the pilgrims crossing the river of death : 

(Valiant-for-truth) Then said he, I am going to my Fathers, and tho 
with great Difficulty I am got hither, yet now I do not repent me of all the 
trouble I have been at to arrive where I am. My Sword I give to him that 
shall succeed me in my pilgrimage and my Courage and Skill to him that 
can get it. My Marks and Scarrs I carry with me, to be a witness for me, 
that I have fought his Battels, who will now be my Rewarder. When the 
day that he must go hence, was-come, many accompanied him to the River 
side, into which, as he went, he said, Death, where is thy sting? And as 
he went down deeper, he said, Grave, where is thy Victory? So he passed 
over, and the Trumpets sounded for him on the other side. 

(Stand-fast’s words) His Name has been to me as a Civit-box, yea sweeter 
than all Perfumes. His Voice to me has been most sweet, and his Counten- 
ance I have more desired than they that have most desired the Light of the 
Sun. His Word I did use to gather for my Food, and for Antidotes against 
my Faintings. But glorious it was, to see how the open Region was filled 
with Horses and Chariots, with Trumpeters and Pipers, with Singers, and 
Players on stringed Instruments, to welcome the Pilgrims as they went up 
and followed one another in at the beautiful Gate of the City. 

Here again biblical suggestions absorbed into a total outlook create 
the dramatic structure of the episode ; among them are the mention 
of the water of death in the Psalms and the imagery of Ecclesiastes xii ; 
the pitcher, the golden bowl, and the other symbols in the latter 
rig had served as emblematic pass-words on many Puritan death- 

s. The heroic splendour of the mood can be felt through the 
thythm of the prose ; it is a rhythm not popular, and not derivatively 
biblical, but growing naturally out of the personal, confessional 
eloquence of Grace Abounding. 

The more conversational elements in the prose can always be 
subordinated to this heroic splendour. Bunyan comes close to his 
great Puritan contemporary Milton in ability superbly to control a 
superb action. When in The Pélgrim’s Progress he chooses to turn 
from introspection to the outer world of By-ends and Mr. Facing- 
both-ways, he blends epic grandeur with the truth of common life. There 
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is anticipation (and criticism) of the new age of moderation and com- 
promise ip the Second Part and in The Life and Death of Mr. Badman, 
But his finest effects do not represent an anonymous tradition of moral 
teaching : they depend on his own experience and sensibility ; and 
his extraordinary image-making power was fed with material at 
particular moment in Puritan history—when the sectarian convert 
felt it was his only resort to interpret his inner religious conflicts in a 
sort of dream-like isolation in terms of personified biblical texts. 





ART AND LIFE 
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Author of “ Pleasure and Instinct,” ““ The Self in Psychology” 


To set out to discuss the relation of art to the rest of life assumes that 
one already has a settled definition of what art is. There are many 
philosophical (or psychological) theories of art, and I can hardly take 
account of them all within the limits of an article. What I wish to 
do is to state just one account of art which has been widely accepted, 
and, as I should maintain, is implied in most of our ordinary thinking 
and speaking on the subject. This theory has been attacked on the 
ground that it both misrepresents and unduly belittles the function 
of att in its relation to the ordinary practical life of man. I propose 
here to defend the theory against these attacks and will hope thus to 
furnish what may be called a subsidiary support for its essential truth. 

The definition in question is clearly fre» Tolstoi: “ To evoke 
in oneself a feeling one has once experienced, and having evoked it in 
oneself, then by means of movements, lines, colours, sounds, or 
forms expressed in words, so to transmit that feeling that others 
may experience the same feeling—that is the activity of art.” Tolstoi, 
himself an artist, should have known what he was talking about. 
Another great literary artist, Wordsworth, expressed much the same 
idea when he said that poetry takes its origin from emotion recollected 
in tranquillity.2 There is no need of course for the product of art 
to be nothing but a repetition. The artist can also imagine possible 
experiences, though always on the basis of some past experience or 
other. From the reader’s or the spectator’s point of view it does 
not matter whether the work of art embodies a memory or an 
imagination of the artist. For him in either case it moves in the 
world of imagination. R. L. Stevenson has said that the true mark of 
the stories of the creative writer is to satisfy the nameless longings 
of the reader and to obey the ideal laws of the day-dream.’ Or to put it 
in other words, through the creations of the writer the 
ordinary man is enabled to obtain imaginary experiences (love or 
adventure, etc.) which ate denied him in actual life. As is well known, 


1 Tolstoi, What is Art? Translated Aylmer Maude, 1898, p. 50. 
2 Wordsworth, Preface to Lyrical Ballads. 
3 Quoted by Burt, How the Mind Works, p. 274. 
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the psycho-analytic theory is based on a similar assumption. Art is 
for the Freudian school a form of wish-fulfilment in the imagination, 
though it differs from the mere dream, whether of sleep or waking, 
in the ways described below, i.e. in its being deliberately shaped and 
in its values being enhanced for the purpose of communications to 
others. | 

Let me restate this general account in a somewhat more conctete 
form. The artist is a man who, having had emotional experiences 
in actual life, which seem to him to have value, or having imagined 
similar experiences, is possessed and haunted by the ideas of them. 
He feels that they are too valuable to be lost, and so comes to feel 
the need to externalize and record them in some permanent form, in 
otder both to make them mote real to himself and to make them 
available for communication to others. He may have experienced 
emotions of wonder and abasement before the mysterious forces of 
nature and those shown in human life and death, and then, possessed 
by his memories, felt impelled to embody his idea of such powers 
in a form of wood or stone, so that he and others can renew before it 
similar emotions of wonder and abasement. He may have seen or heard 
of some act of self-devotion in battle on behalf of the tribe, and, 
reflecting on it and deeply impressed by it, have felt the urge to 
record it in words, either by memory or in writing, so that he can 
chant them again and restore to himself and to others the emotions 
of admiration and patriotic pride. In either case the essential thing 
is the imagination of an emotional situation felt to have value and its 
expression in a communicable form. 

There is no urge to restore in imagination and communicate an 
emotional situation unless it had some original value of its own. 
-The value inherent in the subject-matter is part of the value of the 
artistic product. But it is not the whole of it. There is an element 
of value added which is special to art. In the ordinary life of sense 
things impose themselves on us with a certain constraint, and per- 
sisting over against us, often against our wishes, force us to acknow- 
ledge their real existence. In practical life we can only disregard facts 
at our peril. Science, also, has to conform to reality and has no 
_ licence to imagine and create. Herein, I think, lies the value special 
to art. It can create what is new. No doubt this freedom has its 
limitations. The creations of art must have that amount of veri- 
similitude which enables us to understand them as embodiments 
of emotions capable of being felt by actual human beings. But, 
building on experience within this limitation, the artist is free to raise 
emotions to a higher power than has occurred in actual experience, 
to emphasize and draw out elements which seem to have special 
value, to distinguish and depict finer shades of emotion than are 
usually needed in ordinary life, and lastly to give to a collection of 
events or shapes a symmetry of form and an organic unity which is 
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not likely to occur in the chance collocations of the natural world. 
I would add that at the stage when the artist is actually shaping his 
material, he must to a certain extent stand away from and think 
introspectively of his own emotional experiences. There must be 
either a division of mind, or at least a rapid alternation of mental 
attitudes. He must to a certain extent be both the one who feels and 
the one who is a spectator of the feelings. 

But suppose we once agree that art enjoys that freedom which is 
special to the world of images, does it not follow that there is a 
ova which is the obverse of this value? The life of the imagin- 
ation may give us freedom from the pressures and constraints of the 
world of brute fact. But surely it is just these pressures and constraints 
that give us the sense of the fulness of life. While hard, they are also 
bracing. We react to them with more intensity and vividness than 
to the creations of the imagination. Especially does the contact with 
teal persons, whether in co-operation or in conflict, yield us the full 
feeling of the reality of our own selves. It has often been said, and 
it is doubtless true, that the personality only develops itself effectively 
by action and reaction towards other personalities. It seems prima 
facie impossible that a world of ideas and images, on which there is 
necessarily some introspective reflection, can by. itself yield the feeling 
of full-blooded life. 

It is a question, however, whether we need confine ourselves to 
general arguments on this matter. Have not artists sometimes left 
us records of their reflections on their own art and its relation to life? 
Pethaps Goethe, who was both a poet and a man of affairs, is one of 
those from whom we can draw the most definite conclusions on this 
subject. In the first part of Faust he represents Faust as dissatisfied 
with “In the beginning was the Word” and substituting for it 
“Tn the beginning was the Deed.” In the second part of Faust, 
recording the failure of Faust to find permanent satisfaction in the 
many different pursuits of life, he includes among them that of 
imaginative poetry. This must be the meaning of the fable of 
Euphorion, the embodied spirit of poetry, who perishes because he 
aspires to leave the solid earth and soar too far above it. Goethe’s 
final ideal, in so far as he finds one in mortal life, is the experience of 
the defenders of the dykes, the men who daily have to conquer life 
anew in a contest with the elemental material forces of nature. I am 
not quite sure whether Ibsen’s When We Dead Awaken is to be taken 
as his final judgement on the aesthetic life, but it was his last play, 
and it is probable that it must be so taken. In it he expresses, with 
some intensity of tragic feeling, his —- that the artist, a sculptor 
in this case, is one who both misses the full reality of life for himself 
and is capable of draining the life-blood out of those others whom 
he takes as his models. It is true that these quotations are from 
literary artists. But these are just those artists whom we should 
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have expected to record in words their thoughts about their own 
calling. And, furthermore, it is especially poets, and perhaps 
musicians, who live most entirely in the imagination and are most 
divorced from the material world. Painters, sculptors and, above 
all, architects have to adapt themselves both to a sometimes recalcitrant 
material medium, and to those other persons who provide it, and so 
are less likely to lose the sense of reality. At the same time this is 
only a question of means, not of ends. These sorts of artists begin 
with psychical facts, their own ideas and emotions, and they seek 
to end with psychical facts, the impressment of these ideas and 
emotions on other minds. The essence of their art is the same as that 
of the poet. 

There is another and different sphere in which we seem to meet 
this sense of the unreality of art. It is probable, as many writers have 
surmised, that one of the origins of art was the need to embody and 
express in some permanent form, either visual or verbal, the emotions 
of awe and worship towards the divine power shown in nature and 
in the soul of man. Temples and images were raised and religious 
hymns and chantings composed. But later in the history of mankind 
there: were some men who came to feel that they had at least as 
direct a knowledge of God as they had of their fellow-men, and that 
the religious emotions going with that knowledge were inexpressible 
in any outward forms. Temples and images, however beautiful or 
awe-inspiring, were felt to stand between them and their God, and 
to be hindrances rather than aids to the direct emotional knowledge. 
Puritans and iconoclasts called them idols, they resented and -often 
destroyed what seemed to them a degradation of the divine. Here 
too we find a denigration of art for the very reason that it appeared 
to concern itself with the imaginary and second-hand, rather than 
with that reality of which we could have a first-hand knowledge. 

Now it must be admitted that there are many artists who deny 
that art necessarily remains in the wonld of images and ideas, and 
assert that through its images and ideas it is always bound up with 
the practical life and must have an important impact on that life. 
According to Shelley, in his Defence of Poetry, the poet’s contact with 
life consists in the fact that it is for him to import the ideal into the 
real. Poets, he says, are those men who are most sensitive to and 
most able to draw out the indestructible order of things which results 
from the working of the principle of reason in the universe. And he 
ends with the famous statement: “ Poets are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world.” Shelley may seem to be a little extravagant 
in his claims, but in essence he has been followed by others. Mackail, 
in his paper “ The Pursuit of Poetry,” says that ordinary life does 
not present any pattern that is certain and intelligible, it is confused 
and does not satisfy our hopes and aspirations. The high office, the 


1 See Studies in Humanism, pp. 15-16 (shortened). 
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unique function of poetry is to compose this disorder into a pattern 
for that portion or aspect of life which it touches, and in the hands 
of the greatest poets to do this with life as a whole. It shows us the 
confused and depressing texture of experience in a new and strange 
light, under which we realize it as part of the divine order, and so 
it gives us strength to live. There are others who think that art 
must have a practical impact on life, but would hardly go so far as 
to claim that by itself it invents and prescribes the ultimate ends of 
life. It can however at least preach a message which has been already 
given by religion or some other accepted authority. I have already 
accepted in principle Tolstoi’s definition of art. But he follows this 
up by saying that the value of the particular work of art, while it 
depends partly on the form, i.e. the sincerity and clearness with 
which the emotions concerned are expressed, depends mostly on 
the value of the subject-matter, the content of the emotions them- 
selves. The best and highest emotion we know is that of love from 
men to men, and so that is the best and truest work of art which 
communicates the feeling of the universal brotherhood of man.’ 
Similarly Eric Gill writes “ All art is propaganda, because it is in 
fact impossible to do anything, to make anything, which is not 
expressive of value. If an artist shows his work, he becomes a tespons- 
ible propagandist for the values, the ethos, expressed by it, and 
therefore promoted by it.” And he continues much in the vein of 


Tolstoi, saying that art should communicate the message of universal 
brotherhood, as exhibited in Socialism or Communism, not the 
values of the selfish and idle rich.’ 

No one would deny the vital importance of image and idea in the 
actual life of man. Always throughout our lives images of the 
planned or expected future are becoming the reality of the present, 
and the realities of the ane ate passing away into images as they 


become memories and of the past. There is no such thing as 
a cut-off present actuality, independent of past and future. Yet though 
there is this constant involvement of reality with image, is it not 
possible on occasion to isolate oneself from the world of reality and 
live in the world of image and idea? There are special values apper- 
taining to such a mar | What I suggest is that the artist enjoys 
these values himself, and that primarily he asks his public to enjoy 
them with him in the same way. 

To say that art must present the principle of order and reason in 
the universe, or that it is always propaganda for some sort of value, 
is to confuse its function with that of other human activities, which 
at be allied to, or may influence it, but which are essentially 

ifferent from it. It is the function of philosophy to ask whether 
there can be found in things a: principle of order and intelligibility, 


1 Tolstoi, What is Art? Chapters XV and XVI. 
2 Eric Gill, Last Essays, “In a Strange Land,” 1947, p. 174. 
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: by means of which a synoptic view of the universe can be taken. 
But it is only its function to ask. No particular answer can be 
prescribed. Some philosophers have answered that not reason, but 
feeling and will are the central facts of the universe. Some have said 
that in the nature of the case no answer is possible, and that complete 
scepticism is the only reasonable attitude. In any case the main body 
of a philosophical work, ostensibly and in its main purport, consists 
of logical argument. The philosophical attitude is fundamentally 
different from that of the poet or other artist. The philosopher 
begins with doubt about everything, as Descartes did, and he should 
never abandon this attitude of self-distrust and self-criticism. The 
starting-point of the artist is quite different. It is by no means 
necessary that he should have any definite philosophy of life at all. 
But if it is the case that an artist really has a system of beliefs, it will 
be his function, not to demonstrate such a system by detailed argument, 
but to exhibit and embody in his creations its total emotional 
resultant. For this purpose his attitude must be one of whole-hearted 
acceptance and passionate self-giving to it. Otherwise he will never 
he as to express convincingly the values that result from it. 

These values can be said to be of two kinds. In the first place, with 
any completed system of thought there is likely to occur a feeling 
of intellectual ease and power, as though the multifarious facts of 
the world had been mastered and ordered into a unity. But most 
philosophers, properly so called, are too much occupied with ex- 
position to think it necessary to dilate on these values and would 
prefer to let their work speak for itself. In the second place, there 
may be values special to the particular system. Wordsworth, in his 
Tintern Abbey lines, does not reheatse arguments in favour of his 
pantheistic belief. If he had, he would have been compelled to face 
the question whether pantheism is reconcilable with belief in a personal 
God, and with the reality of evil. The poem is rather a presentation 
of the values which result from a whole-hearted acceptance of the 
belief that there is “a motion and a spirit that impels All thinking 
things, all objects of all thought,” inasmuch as, being absorbed into 
what we behold, “ we are laid asleep In body and become a living 
soul,” and so “see into the life of things.” I would not say that it is 
impossible for a man to combine the characters of the philosopher 
and the poet. A genius might well build up the logical argument 
ptovi is system, and also describe and communicate the values 
proceeding from it. It has been said that some of Plato’s dialogues 
are both ai literature and first-rate philosophy. This seems to me 
a rather loose statement. I think it is always possible for analysis 
to disentangle in them the threads of accurate, scientific presentation 
and those of the resultant emotions and values. 

Even from scepticism and a despair of finding a solution of the 
problem of the world, it may be possible to draw some value. Omar 
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Khayyam does not try to prove that all metaphysical questions are 
nonsense in the style of a modern logical positivist. What he gives 
us is rather a presentation in vivid imagery of the insoluble mystery 
of human life and death, and a value which results from the mere 
fact of realizing that mystery clearly, and facing it without being 
overwhelmed by it. It is akin to the value of tragedy. 

If Shelley and others would limit art by trying to subject it to an 
alien discipline, that of a purely intellectual a rational system, so 
the saying “All art is propaganda” must end by subjecting it to the 
purposes of social reform. I have not denied that all art expresses 
values and that the artist desires to communicate them. But a line 
can be drawn between the mere statement and exhibition of the 
| values in a communicable form, and the positive active steps to induce 
others to adopt them. The former coutse is that which the artist 
follows, and he does not, qua artist, try to do anything more. His 
work is finished when he has expressed himself fully and is satisfied - 
that his emotions are not entirely singular, but are capable of being 
shared by others. His attitude towards others might be described as 
“ Take it or leave it.” If he were to go further and take active steps 
to persuade others to realize his values, he would become a propa- 
gandist in the true sense of the word. He would have to adapt 
himself to others, to consider their special weaknesses and foibles 
and their preconceived ideas, showing that his own values are 
logically connected with some kind of value which they have already 
accepted. Above all he would have to show how his Utopia could 
actually be brought into existence. In these various ways the essential 
freedom of the artist would be constricted and lost. 

As far as our argument has gone, the conclusion seems to be that 
att cannot seek to influence the ordinary beliefs and lives of other 
men, directly and actively, without losing its character as free 
imaginative activity. It would not be fair to call the artist a mere 
spectator of life, though it has been said that it is the spectator who 
sees most of the game. His attitude is a complex one. He gives 
himself fully to an emotion and enjoys its values, while at the same 
time he must stand away from it, or in Bullough’s words “ distance ” 
§ it, so that he may describe it and embody it in a permanent work of , 
art. What he does #ot do is to intervene directly in the practical. 
The artist’s public, those to whom he communicates his work, must 
be expected in the main to repeat his attitude. Certain writers, 
perhaps because it has seemed to them that the attitude in question 
means an inhuman detachment, a claim to be above the conflict, have 
asserted for the aesthetic experience that it is a harmony of a// the 
values of life.’ I can only repeat that it is self-contradictory to suppose 
that the values of reality and of freedom from that reality can coexist. 
The world of material things and of other minds imposes itself on 


t See for example Volkelt, System der Aesthetik Ill, pp. 457-461. 
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us, often against our wills, and it is this very fact that gives our 
personal life and its reactions against the outside world some of 
their intensity and their value. 

The demand that all values should be capable of coexisting in 
harmony is surely a metaphysical one. It would imply that there 
must exist an Absolute, a sphere of eternal Ideas, like those of Plato, 
of which values form a part, and which, if we could see it fully, would 
be free from self-contradiction and always be in harmony with itself. 
It is not for us to discuss this question here. From the empirical 

oint of view values are not stationaty facts, they are tendencies or | 
otces, or at least inextricably bound up in the human mind with 
impulses either towards maintenance or towards alteration of the 
present state. Where there are forces, opposition between them is 
always possible. The human mind is an extremely complicated system 
of forces. That it should ever move as a whole in one direction only 
is highly improbable. And, as a matter of fact, observation by 
psychologists shows that it is usually the seat of contradiction, 
conflict, repression and so on. It has to be accepted as true that 
certain values depend on attitudes which exclude certain others, and 
that they cannot both be present at the same time as the governing 
factor and in the foreground of consciousness. What actually happens 
as a tule is that, below the impulse which is. governing the main 
direction of the mind at any one time, there persists an undercurrent 
of opposition and dissatisfaction, obscurely felt, but which may at 


any time according to circumstances supplant the other impulse 


as the governing factor. 

This is not necessarily a conclusion of mere pessimism. What we 
can say is that, in human life, no final and complete value can be 
attained without some element of disvalue, and no disaster suffered 
without some possibility of compensation, that there is both an 
admixture of evil in things good and a soul of goodness in things evil. 
All we can do is to aim at a balance of the good. It is no denigration 
of art to say that it shares this general character of human life. 
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THE year 1957 is the rooth anniversary of the birth of Joseph Conrad. 
He was born of aristocratic Polish parents in Russian Poland in the 
Kiev section of the Ukraine on December 3rd, 1857, ae his 
childhood in the excitement of revolution. He heard English spoken 
for the first time when he was seventeen, and wrote little in English 
until he was past thirty. Though a constant reader, he was little 
influenced by any particular school of writers, and no mass of banalities 
burden his stories. His style is marked by a crisp freshness that is as 
exhilarating as the salt air and as heady as a strong east wind. His 
voluminous writings defy classification, and readers soon discover 
that his books are not like a bundle of uniform reports that can be 
neatly filed under an appropriate title and laid away. He himself 
became irritated by the constant attempts of his critics to label him 
and to limit by definition the scope of his work. 

“Who are those fellows who write in the press? Where do they 

come from?” he asks in a letter to John Galsworthy; while to Sidney 
Colvin he writes wistfully, “‘ Perhaps you won’t find it presumption if, 
after 22 years of work, I may say that I have not been very well 
understood. I have been called a writer of the sea, of the tropics, 
a descriptive writer, and also a realist.” 
“Few writers, indeed,” says Mr. Douglas Hewitt in Conrad: A 
Reassessment, “have been so often misinterpreted ;” while Mr. Paul 
L. Wiley in his provocative Conrad’s Measure of Man says, “ Readers 
and Critics have still to reckon with the fact that Conrad died 
apparently certain that no one had really come to grips with his 
intentions.” 

Various explanations have been offered for this fact, but the real 
difficulty is that Conrad’s stories and novels contain such diversity 
of thought and philosophy, such abundance of psychological and 
analytical material, such numerous references to his personal life and 
inner moods, such otamic views of his thought and outlook, 
that they cannot easily be forced into a a mould or made to fit 
= patticularised viewpoint. Conrad, like a diamond, is many- 
sided. 
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He is not lacking in a characteristic philosophy, however, although 
it is not always clearly defined; and a careful reading of his letters, 
essays, and novels reveals a series of basic truths which sustain his 
stories like the inner core of a tall tree and which strengthen and 
balance his books like the well-placed cargo of a merchant ship. 


I 
The first of these is Conrad’s faith in the essential dignity and 
significance of men. 

I have used the term “men” rather than the generic “ man” 
because Conrad always viewed life from the vantage-point of the 
individual. With man “en masse” he had little patience, expecting 
no patticular good. 

“ The glorified French Revolution itself,” he writes, “except for 
its destructive force, was in essentials a mediocre phenomenon ... 
the idea was elevated; but it is the bitter fate of any idea to lose 
its royal form and power, to lose its ‘virtue’, the moment it descends 
from its solitary throne to work its will among the people.” 

“ The people ” evoked no warm response from his heart. It was 
the individual who challenged his keen analytical powers; and 
Conrad saw in men that intrinsic greatness that marks them as mote 
important than the Universe in which they play their part and more 
significant than the circumstances which, like a typhoon, threaten, at 
times, to engulf them. In this, he stands with Shakespeare rather 
than Thomas Hardy, with Nathaniel Hawthorne rather than Theodore 
Dreiser. Hardy and Dreiser look upon the Universe not merely as 
indifferent to man, but as exerting a malevolent influence upon him, 
ordering his life for evil. Man may struggle desperately to shape his 
destiny, but in the end he is defeated, aa the battle reveals only his 
insignificance in the light of the forces pitted against him. Conrad, 
on the other hand, pictures the Universe more as the place where 
man may play his part, sometimes in victory, sometimes in defeat, 
but always with the dignity of an inherent greatness, with the 
optimism of an undismayed hope, and with the courage of a splendid 
nobility. 

The entite last chapter of Lord Jim, for example, carries this idea. 
The story itself is well known to. every reader of Conrad. Lord Jim, 
the Chief Mate of the Patna, a local steamer carrying a cargo of 
human beings, deserts his ship with the other officers when he finds 
that a straining bulkhead may give way, allowing the sea to flood the 
vessel. By a strange coincidence the bulkhead remains intact, and the 
ship is towed to port by a French man-o’-war that has sighted her. 
Lord Jim is disgraced for his cowardice and leaves England, seeking, 
through innumerable jobs in the Far East, to escape his accusing 
conscience. He finally becomes the white Lord of a Kingdom of 
Malayans. Here, through an unwise decision, his life is again threat- 
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ened. ‘And once more there comes to him the choice of staying to 
face a situation fraught with danger, or escaping by flight. This time 
he does not run away. He remains, courageously remains, knowing 
that he will be shot by Doramin, a native King, but that through his 
death further bloodshed for his people will be avoided. 

Marlow, Conrad’s mouthpiece, is telling the story, and he comments 
on these last tense moments with profound understanding. 

“The crowd, which had fallen apart behind Jim as soon as 
Doramin had raised his hand, rushed tumultuously torward after the 
shot. They say that the white man sent right and left at all those 
faces a proud and unflinching glance. Then with his hand over his 
lips he fell forward dead. 

“And that’s the end. He passes away under a cloud, inscrutable 
at heart, forgotten, unforgiven and excessively romantic. Not in the 
wildest days of his boyish visions could he have seen the alluring 
shape of such an extraordinary success! For it may very well be that 
in the short moment of his last proud and unflinching glance, he had 
beheld the face of that opportunity, which like an Eastern bride, 
| had come veiled to his side.” 

Hope, pride, and an unflinching courage characterize finally the 
personality of Lord Jim, and his last act clearly shows that the 
opportunity for nobility which had come to him once again—this 
time veiled and obscure—had not been ignored but had been seized 
with a determination of purpose which revealed the inborn greatness 
of the man. 

Kurtz of the short story, Heart of Darkness, is another stron 
personality of the Malayan novels. Leading us into what Costtid 
awefully labels “ ‘The Horror, the Horror!” Kurtz is, above all, a 
man. Whatever our judgment upon him or upon his deeds, we can 
never say he is little or insignificant. In his downfall and in his death 
he stands like the ruins of some great castle set high upon a hill, impress- 
ing the beholder with its majesty and lost splendour. Even Almayer, the 
embittered Dutchman of A/mayer’s Folly, is not to be set aside lightly ; 
and the picture of the apparently defeated Lingard at the close of 
The Rescue is one to be remembered, coming out of “ his absorption 
with a deep tremor of his powerful frame like the shudder of an 
uprooted tree.” Peyrol of The Rover, marking the place where to 
achieve his purposes he will die, reveals most clearly Conrad’s faith 
in that superlative strength which is inherent in men and which flares 
forth in sublime perfection in these last tense moments of Peyrol’s 
life and in his last heroic stand. . 

We might expect the sailors in The Nigger of the Narcissus to be 
ordinary fellows, and in many ways they are. But Conrad sees in 
them an heroic dignity that stems from his philosophy of the infinite 
worth of men. | 
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“A gone shipmate,” writes Conrad after the men leave the 
Narcissus, “like any other man, is gone forever; and I never met 
one of them again. But at times the spring flood of memory sets 
with force up the dark river of the Nine Bends. Then on the waters 
of the forlorn stream drifts a ship—a shadowy ship manned by a crew 
of shades. They pass and make a sign in a shadowy hail. Haven’t 
we, together and upon the immortal sea, wrung out a meaning from 
our sinful lives? Good-bye, brothers! You were a good crowd. As 

ood a crowd as ever fisted with wild cries the beating canvas of a 
ae foresail; of tossing aloft, invisible in the night, gave back 
yell for yell to a westerly gale.” 

These are only a few of the many characters created by Conrad 
who impress us with their intrinsic splendour and worth. Through 
these characters Conrad is pointing to the true destiny of man which 
is limitless in its potential, breathtaking in its fabulous possibility 
and scope. But what Conrad has to say on this score is most com- 
pletely stated in two magnificent paragraphs from his article on 
Henry James : 

“When the last aqueduct shall have crumbled to pieces, the last 
airship fallen to the ground, the last blade of grass have died upon 
a dying earth, man, indomitable by his training in resistance to 
misery and pain, shall set this undiminished light of his eyes against 
the feeble aia of the sun.” 


And a little later he adds, “ For my own part, from a short and 
cursory acquaintance with my kind, I am inclined to think that the 
last utterance will formulate, strange as it may appear, some hope 
now to us utterly inconceivable. For mankind is delightful in its 
ptide, its assurance, and its indomitable tenacity.” 


All of this does not mean, however, that Conrad was a confirmed 


optimist. There is an atmosphere of melancholy overshadowing all 
of his work, like a partial eclipse tempering the brilliant light sf the 
sun. At times he impresses one with a feeling of futility and despair, 
like the captain of a foundering ship who, after helping everyone else 
to safety, stands on the deck of his vessel resolved to go with her to 
her limitless grave. And this pessimism arises from what Mr. Hewitt 
calls a sense of “ a transcendent Evil embodying itself in individuals.” 


Nostromo, his longest novel and the largest canvas upon which he 
painted his unforgettable characters and scenes, sets forth this truth 
most clearly. The silver mine dominates the story, and its meaning 
is clearly stated by Fussy Joe, “ A great power, this, for good ot 
evil, sir. A great power.” But the Evil it should be noted, is expressed 
through individual lives. It is transcendent, and Mr. Hewitt is correct 
in writing it with a capital “ E,” but its influence in the world is 

dent upon the attitude and purpose of men. Conrad here is 
writing out of life. He knew the reality of evil from experience. He 
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saw it expressed in men about him who cruelly destroyed what he 
held most dear. 

He was the son of a Polish nobleman, arrested for his patriotism 
to his native land and forced to live in a Russian prison under inhuman 
supervision and in an unhealthful environment. Conrad’s mother, 
following her husband to prison, died from the unnecessary suffering 
and the unkind treatment to which she was exposed. Left to the 
cate of an affectionate uncle, Conrad nevertheless grew up with a 
sense of loneliness which life could never again dispel. 

As a young sailor, he became enthralled with the Carlist movement 
seeking to place the Pretender on the throne of Spain. He was a 

-runner, narrowly escaping, at one time, with his life. He fell 
deeply in love with the woman who was at the very heart of the 
enterprise, fought a duel and was wounded for her honour, and then 
discovered that, after nursing him for a time, she left him, bequeathing 
him only “ the arrow of gold ” from her hair, about which he later 
wrote in the novel by that name. Conrad himself reveals in some 
measure the depth of his wound as he speaks through the character 
of Monsieur George in the novel. George, recuperating from his 
wound, has just been told of the gift of the golden arrow : 

“Don’t give me the thing now,” he says, “ Leave it somewhere 
where I can find it some day when I am alone. But when you write 
her you may tell her that now at last—surer than Mr. Blunt’s bullet— 
the arrow has found its mark.” 

Later, Conrad journeyed up the Congo River in an unforgettable 
voyage embodied in Heart of Darkness. Hete he witnessed evil 
which he described as a black horror and which forever after sat like 
the ghost of Banquo at his every feast, depressing him, dispelling the 

ssibility of unrestrained joy or laughter and casting over all his 
ife and novels a brooding sense of melancholy. His journey up the 
Congo, moreover, undermined his heaith, and years later, when he 
was matried to an understanding woman who loved, adored, and cared 
for him like a child, his expected happiness was overshadowed by 
periodic illness and intense pain. Life, for Conrad, was not an easy 
victory; nor were his experiences cast in the mould of a happy 
triumph. He knew the frustration and despair that arises out of 
suffering, the evil that is born from man’s disloyalty and inhumanity 
to man. There was always, for Conrad, a dark line on the face of 
Life, a cloud of Evil shadowing the sunlight of the brightest day, a 
tow of shrunken heads impaled on poles in an African village. 


II 
Many ctitics have commented upon Conrad’s philosophy of 
solidarity, a view closely akin to his ideas of the intrinsic worth of 
men. Certainly his simple statement about Lord Jim, “he was one 
of us,” pone Hm a viewpoint of the unity of man which could be 
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adequately illustrated from his novels were it not so perfectly stated 
in his suppressed “ Preface ” to The Nigger of the Narcissus. 

“ But the artist . .. speaks to our capacity for delight and wonder, 
to the sense of mystery surrounding our lives; to our sense of pity, 
and beauty and pain ; to the latent feeling of fellowship in all creation 
—and to the subtle but invincible conviction of the solidarity that 
knits together the loneliness of innumerable hearts, to the solidarity 
in dreams, in joy, in sorrow, in aspirations, in illusions, in hope, in 
fear, which binds men to each other, which binds together all humanity 
the dead to the living and the living to the unborn.” 

His thought here is like a hand reaching out in the darkness to 
touch other hands, familiar and strong, from which to draw courage 
and hope. And his meaning shines more clearly as we study it against 
the background of his own unsettled world and his pathetic need 
for frieasde and understanding. . 

While courtly in his manner and: engaging in his conversation, he 
was inherently shy. Loneliness overshadowed his life even though 
he enjoyed the friendship of men like Galsworthy, Garnett, Crane, 
Ford, Curle, Marwood and others. His early books were read only 
by a small discerning public, and once, at least, he almost decided 
to give up writing as a career and return to the sea. His real world 
was within—which created, if possible, an even greater sense of 
loneliness than he might otherwise have known—and his novels 
teemed not so much with events and persons in current life about 
him, but with characters from his past; and the scenes which he 
described were those that had been stamped upon his mind by 
memory. 

His friends found him by turn gracious, friendly, retiring, though 
mote often, because of his intense pain and frequent frustrations, 
excessively irritable, and, at times, inexplicably cruel. Deep within 
his heart, however, there was a sincere affection for his fellow-men, 
which was not always expressed in his conduct or adequately revealed 
in his life. But it was there, and Conrad earnestly believed that a 
man reaches his highest potential only by recognizing and attaining a 
feeling of kinship with his fellow-man, a sense of solidarity that will 
fill up the empty loneliness in his life and give point and purpose to 
his work. | | 

His philosophy at this point may well have grown out of his early 
experiences at sea. There. is a close tie that binds together sailors 
who, working side by side each day under the direction of their 
officers, sail a ship. They grow to depend upon each other, and more 
and more they realize that a successful voyage, through storm otf 
typhoon, through calm, clear weather or in dull, cold fog can be 
enjoyed only as each does his part ; or, as Conrad wrote to his aunt, 
works “ within the strict limits of his duty to Society ” . . . a Society 
that, in this case, is centred on a ship within the limitless expanse 
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of a sky-encompassed sea. It is not merely a sense of kinship that 
unites men here, but the stark necessity of working together for 
survival. Mutiny is anarchy, and anarchy the surest way of destroying 
a world that depends for its continued existence and safety on 
practical co-operation and unity, or, to use Conrad’s word— 
“ Solidarity.” 

But more important than the origins which may have influenced 
Conrad’s thought and philosophy is the meaning he meant to convey. 
Solidarity is both a feeling and a manner of life—a sense of kinship 
and a way of living—a mystic experience and a form of participation. 
As to the former, Conrad is not the only author to draw inspiration 
from his feeling of kinship with his fellow-men. 

The idea is stated beautifully and simply by Robert Frost in “ ‘The 
Tuft of Flowers ”—the story of a man turning grass that has already 
been mowed by another. He feels he is working alone until he sees 
“A tall tuft of flowers beside a brook ” that had been spared by the 
mower who had loved them thus. 

A similar thought is found in the musing of the first mate as he 
takes over the command of the vessel in The Shadow Line and sits 
for the first time in the captain’s chair. “ A succession of men had 
sat in that chair. I became aware of that thought suddenly, vividly, 
as though each had left a little of himself between the four walls of 
those ornate bulkheads; as if a sort of composite soul, the soul of 
command, had whispered suddenly to mine of long days at sea and 
anxious moments.” This type of mystic experience was significant 
for Conrad, who often spoke of the “ loneliness of command ”—a 
loneliness which, one cannot doubt, was cheered by the mystic 
presence of those captains who had served before him and those who 
were yet to come. 

But solidarity is not experienced only in moments of mystic under- 
standing. This would be to emasculate Conrad’s whole philosophy. 
More important is the thought that it is realized most perfectly by 
participation, and that through action man performs his duty to 
Society and, while thus fulfilling his highest destiny, experiences anew 
that sense of solidarity which is meaningful for his life. It is by 
immersing himself in the activity and work of the world about him 
that he gains that feeling of universal kinship which is his most 
powerful source of help and hope. 

This channel of thought leads us directly to the deepest = of 
Conrad’s truth which, like a bottomless lake, has never been plumbed 
to its depths. While it is dark and mysterious in most places, it is 
in others transparent in its limpid purity, revealing with startling 
clarity its life, its meaning and its beauty. This is disclosed in the 
word “action,” for Conrad’s philosophy touches its deepest meaning 
in this term, although its full significance is not easily grasped. Simply 
stated, Conrad believed that men’s hope for fulfilment and victory 
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is not through the grace of God or even through man’s unity with 
men, but through his own sincere efforts directed by “ a few simple ideas ; 
so simple that they must be as old as the hills. Notably—the idea of Fidelity.” 

At once a whole series of questions clamour to be heard. What is 
the meaning of Fidelity, and what are the “ few simple ideas”? And 
how ate they related to action? Is Fidelity the same as the term 
“honour” in the famous passage where the French seaman in 
discussing Lord Jim’s desertion of the ship says : 

“T contended that one may get on knowing very well that one’s 
courage does not come of itself (ne vient pas tout seul). Thete’s nothing 
much in that to get upset about. One truth the more ought not to 
make life impossible. ... But the honour . . . the honour, monsieur! 
... the honour ... that is real... that is! And what life may be worth 
when ”—he got on his feet with a ponderous impetuosity, as a 
startled ox might scramble up from the grass—“ When the honour 
is gone—Ahb gal par exemple . . . 1 can offer no opinion . . . because, 
monsieur . . . I know nothing of it.” 

Is he speaking for himself or Conrad? And is honour the same 

as Fidelity which Conrad includes in the simple truths? And can 
either Fidelity or honour be thought of in the abstract, or must they 
not stand in relation to objective Truth? Must not a man be faithful 
to some one ot some law or some demand deep within himself? 
And what or whom is this to which or to whom he relates his 
Fidelity? And is this the highest expression of action? 
. In answer to direct questions like these Conrad would probably 
have written another tale, or, in conversation, told a story, and if 
questioned further, irritably shrugged his shoulders, lifted his hands, 
shaken his head, changed the subject. Not that he had no convictions, 
but rather that his convictions were so manifold, involving so many 
related truths that a simple direct answer was impossible. His whole 
method of presentation forbade it. He never approached any truth 
or story directly! Rather he would walk around it, enjoying its 
vatious aspects, analysing its variety of meanings, and lifting up its 
numerous related truths until the whole of it had been thoroughly 
scrutinized and studied, but never once labelling it or defining it, 
as if to indicate that within the framework of a single statement all 
that can be said or thought about the matter can be found. 

That is why Conrad is difficult to interpret, yielding to each critic 
a fresh or deeper truth. He refuses to be catalogued. He is the 
despair of the systematic thinker. Like Life he reveals constantly 
some new and hitherto undiscovered element. But action is a 
recurring and important idea in his philosophy. Man, to fulfil his 
ultimate destiny, must depend not upon God but upon his own 
strength, and possibly upon some help from his fellow-man, as 
Heyst who discovered the true meaning of life by the help and heroic 
conduct of Lena. 
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In this Conrad differs from Goethe, another believer in activity as 
necessaty to the fulfilment of life; for Goethe in spite of his 
Pelagianism turned in the end to God for grace and salvation. Faust 
is carried to Heaven by a host of angels who rescue him from Satan 
and his hordes by battling the arch-fiend, defeating him by casting 
roses at him and his followers—troses that sting and burn, and are 
irresistible in their power to halt the entire host of Evil. 

Conrad envisages no similar Divine help. Providence plays no 
role in the affairs of men. The Universe is as unthinking as the sea, 
and man plays his part with.no aid from God and no consolation 
from the Divine. Conrad was not, in the accepted sense of the word, 
a teligious man. He believed in the existence of God, but he spoke 
of the “ precious mess he has made of his only job.” He seemed to 
have little trust in the Divine. It was not by the help of God that 
man would fulfil his destiny or achieve the purpose of living. Nor 
was it by a life of withdrawal, either in selfish security or in contem- 
plation. It was by aggressive action that man would be victorious, 
giving “yell for yell to a westerly gale ” and riding safely through 
the fiercest typhoon. Little wonder that Conrad can best be under- 
stood in terms of challenge, and that his richest contribution to the 
thinking of men is his emphasis upon the unity and solidarity of 
men who, through action, shall yet emerge triumphant. 

But this is the highest note struck by the Polish-English writer. 
Nor with his view of the Divine could he go further; and the 


exhilarating challenge to achievement leaves one, in the end, where 
it left Conrad, with a haunting sense of futility and despair. With no 
God to encourage men’s efforts, no Divine purpose to direct their 
activities, and no personal immortality to conserve their progress 
and personalities, men must ep aM finally as worn-out vessels, 


battered by the high seas, and sinking slowly, if majestically, into 
the limitless ocean of nonentity. For this reason, every appraisal of 
Conrad, however much it may emphasize the beauty of his style and 
the fascination of his thought and stories, must, in the end, find 
something lacking in his philosophy. Conrad has painted a world 
without God, and such a world is unreal. 

But Conrad cannot for this cause be set aside lightly. Mr. H. T. 
Webster, writing on “ Joseph Conrad: a reinterpretation of five 
novels ” in College English in 1945, said, “ .. . judged on the basis 
of his half-dozen best novels and a dozen or more shorter narratives, 
he has every claim to belong in the small company of really great 
writers of prose fiction.” This is the more surprising when we 
temember that English was not his native tongue and that he learned 
the language not in a classroom with the aid of teachers, but from 
books and more especially in London streets from sailors and 
loungers and in casual conversation. His characterizations reflect not 
the schoolroom but the wharf, not the pedantic scholar but the 
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loiterer on the waterfront. His description of a typhoon is the finest 
word-picture of a storm that we possess in English; while his deft 
touches do not describe the appearances of men so much as character- 
ize their inner personalities or picture their habitual mannerisms. 

In a day, too, when psychology has cracked open the outer shell 
of human personality, revealing more clearly its inner meaning, 
Conrad is a writer to be studied. Few authors move with such 
confidence into the mind and motives of their characters, analysing 
with such logical cogency their inner conflicts and their ultimate 
decisions.. Few express themselves with such clarity and charm. His 
description of the thought-processes of Lord Jim is still the finest 
piece of analytical writing in English, while his story Heart of Darkness 
is only now being understood from the viewpoint of its penetrating 
study of human psychology and purpose. It is for these reasons 
that every student of life should read Conrad. 

Beyond this, every sentence of Conrad lives. His work and writing 
is not a reflection of Life, rather it is Life—stormy, tempestuous, 
rugged, frustrating, hopeful, triumphant Life—Life that has been 
caught and held for a moment in the matchless sentences of a great 
writer to be enjoyed by his readers as men might enjoy a sunset, with 
its red ball of fiery beauty descending slowly into a golden sea—so 
slowly that its motion is imperceptible and its multi-coloured glory 
seemingly eternal. Conrad is as great as Life, as eternal as the sea, 
as significant as men’s ideas of God. 
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CouNTER-REVOLUTION IN PHILOSOPHY? This question is raised by 
the broadcast talks on The Nature of Metaphysics, edited by D. F. Pears 
(Macmillan, 125. 6d.). Indeed, if the “‘ revolution in philosophy ” consisted 
in destroying metaphysics, a return to it would be counter-revolutionary. 
But that is not the book’s intention ; rather does it consist of serious attempts 
to recover the meaning of metaphysics. One who has experienced the 
impossibility of lecturing on this subject at Oxford in the ’forties, and who 
has advocated a return to it all the time, must regard this change of attitude 
as almost revolutionary, overdue and most welcome. The metaphysicians 
are now credited with attempting conceptual revisions, i.e. recommending 
conceptual frameworks applicable to the whole of our experience. Moreover, 
the relations of science, history and ethics to metaphysics form the subject 
of valuable contributions by G. Buchdahl, P. L. Gardiner and Iris Murdoch. 
Whether the metaphysics which are now eagerly being written at Oxford 
will turn out to be revolutionary remains to be seen. The return to meta- 
physics is certainly not the conclusion of A Hwndred Years of Philosophy by 
J. Passmore (Duckworth, 355.). This great work, paradoxically written by 
an Australian from a British insular point of view, is the best, most com- 
prehensive and up-to-date introduction to Contemporary British Philosophy. 
A reliable guide to the opinions of British philosophers and of others who 
influenced them, it will be the standard book on the subject for some time 
to come ; criticism of evidently mistaken opinions would make it still more 
valuable to the student. G. Spencer Brown’s Probability and Scientific Inference 
(Longmans, 155.) deserves the careful scrutiny of the specialists. The 
concept of randomness is claimed to be ultimately meaningless. The recent 
attacks on “ probability,” “justification of induction,” etc., are here con- 
tinued, from a mathematical and scientific rather than from a merely linguistic 
point of view. The application of the new theory to the problems of luck 
and of psychical research are of interest to the general reader. 

In his Methods and Criteria of Reasoning (Routledge, 325.) R. Crawshay- 
Williams is concerned with the elimination of unreason in controversy. 
He advocates a contextual analysis of concepts, empirical propositions, 
theories and disputes. Nearly all of them, he maintains, are relative to 
specific purposes; disputes can be dissolved if the opposed theses are 
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recognised as referring to cross-purposes. His thesis contains a partial 
truth, which may be illustrated by two new books. The term “ truth ” is 
used in completely different contexts by D. Greenwood in Truth and Meaning 
(Philosophical Library, $3.75) and by J. H. Vrielink in Het Waarheidsbegrip 
(Callenbach, Nijkerk), with reference namely in the first case to logic and 
science, and in the second to religion and theology. Like Brunner, Vrieling 
defines truth as “ meeting,” and identifies it with Christ as the “ meeting ” 
of God and man; this makes the purpose evident. 

The view that the philosopher should first study science before talking 
about it and criticizing its methods was the basis of Ernst Cassirer’s work. 
A careful study of Classical Physics, of the Theory of Relativity, and of 
Quantum Mechanics preceded his books, Substance and Function, Einstein's 
Theory of Relativity, and Determinism and Indeterminism in Modern Physics, 
respectively. The translation of the last book by O. T. Benfey (Yale & 
O.U.P., 405.) is more valuable than the original (1937) because it is enriched 
by an index, a bibliography and a substantial preface by the physicist 
Henry Margenau which brings the story of the Quantum Theory up to date. 
Whereas Margenau recommends the book to physicists as prophetic, it 
may also be recommended to philosophers as an introduction to the philo- 
sophical problems raised by quantum theory and for its discussion of the 
problem of causality (cf. Philosophy, 1938, p. 339). H. Selsam’s Philosophy 
in Revolution (Lawrence & Wishart, 215.) should rather be called “ Philosophy 
of Revolution”; for Marxism, here recommended as.a solution to our 
problems, is exactly this. As an antidote Raymond Aron’s The Opium of the 
Intellectuals (Secker & Warburg, 355.) should prove most effective. It is a 
brilliant iconoclastic attack on those intellectuals in France, in the Western 
world and Asia who embrace Marxism as a substitute religion and glorify 
the proletariat without real knowledge of the hard facts. Aron explodes 
the fashionable myths of “ the revolution,” “the proletariat,” “ historical 
necessity,” and the ideologies based on them. Stuart Holroyd’s Emergence 
from Chaos (Gollancz, 185.) would be noteworthy for his attack on humanism 
and his attempt to rediscover religious values if his foundations were firmer. 
Discussing Dylan Thomas, Whitman, Yeats, Rimbaud, Rilke, and Eliot, 
he desires to overcome the modern predicament and makes a clear choice 
for Eliot. This youthful author is right in his starting-point and right in 
his goal ; it would be ungracious to reproach him for not yet having reached 
it. In a similar vein, but based on long medical experience, Dr. Paul 
Tournier makes an interesting attempt to give human character back to 
modern medicine which has become exclusively technical. His book, 
The Meaning of Persons (S.C.M., 215.), or, in the original French, Le Personnage 
et la Personne, is based on the thesis that traditional medicine and psycho- 
analysis reveal only the automatisms of the personage, and that the real 
person, the spiritual self, can only be understood in the light of Biblical 
tradition. those interested in the interrelation of psychotherapy and 
religion will enjoy this book. 

The monumental edition of C. G. Jung’s Collected Works is continued 
with Volume One, Psychiatric Studies (Routledge, 255). It contains his early 
psychological writings, among them his dissertation ‘“‘ On the Psychology 
and Pathology of so-called Occult Phenomena ” written under the influence 
of Bleuler in 1902. The story of Adler’s life and achievements is told by 
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Phyllis Bottome in Alfred Adler, Apostle of Freedom, which is republished 
in a third edition (Faber, 255.). M. L. Miller’s Nostalgia, A Psychoanalytic 
Study of Marcel Proust (Gollancz, 215.) is written with a dual purpose: to 
reveal Proust’s “uncanny” and often unconscious insight into clinical 
truth, and, on the other hand, to give a case history of the author. Though 
some new points emerge, the book as a whole is more depressing than 
enjoyable. Intuition versus Intellect is defended and recommended by P. 
Maslow (Life Science Press, N.Y., $4.50) because he is concerned about 
the overgrowth of the intellect, and “ the constant intellectual inroads upon 
heritage and the incessant stripping of genetic qualities from the organism.” 
Yours is the Power (Omega Press, 255.) is Florence Widutis’s message to 
all who feel frustrated. She proposes a plan and specific techniques for 
stretching our consciousness and for changing ourselves. 

A Semantics of Value is a new venture. As Prolegomena to it a co- 
operative effort of fifteen American philosophers in The Language of Value, 
edited by R. Lepley (Columbia & O.U.P., 525.), may be recommended to 
the serious attention of the philosophers. The book is outstanding because 
it formulates significant questions, proposes methods for their solution, 
provides an analysis on three levels (empirical, conceptual and formal), and 
discusses specific problems, e.g. that of intrinsic value. R. S. Hartman’s 
contributions ate especially useful for methodical orientation in this new 
field. Jean Pucelle claims to find La Source des Valeurs (E. Vitte, Lyon) in 
liberty and inter-subjectivity, i.e. in the consensus of free persons. In Art and 
Analysis (Nijhoff, 315.) E. G. Ballard defines, following Cassirer and Mrs. 
Langer, a work of art as “an iconic sign or a natural symbol of the forms 
of feeling which are intrinsically valued and through which it is appreciated.” 
The paper-back edition of Ananda K. Coomaraswamy’s The Transformation 
of Nature in Art (Dover Publications, $1.75) is welcome as an elucidation 
of the principles of Asiatic art. Dawson Jackson’s A Primer of Necessary 
Belief (Gollancz, 145.) is a book of beautiful intentions, but of little 
“ necessity.” : 

The conflict between the moral idea and the power concept of the state, 
together with the increasing danger of power politics, is the theme of the 
great liberal German historian F. Meinecke in his masterpiece Die Idee der 
Staatsrdson, translated as Machiavellism by D. Scott and introduced by W. 
Stark (Routledge, sos.). Meinecke saw clearly that in the nineteenth century 
militarism, nationalism and capitalism brought the great European Powers 
to the height of their power and to the abyss“ which may be fatal also to 
the victors among them.” This prophetic warning remained unheeded in 
1924; will it be heard in 1957, when the new technology has immeasurably 
increased the danger of brutal power politics? The role of Machiavellism 
is minimised in Charles Vereker’s The Development of Political Theory (Hutchin- 
son, 10s. 6d.) which is rather a history of political ideas, such as justice, 
tights, felicity and freedom. 

Among contributions to the history of thought the following deserve to 
be mentioned: Etienne Gilson’s The Christian remy «4 of St. Thomas 
Aquinas (Gollancz, 425.), a revised translation of the edition of Le 
Thomisme, with a valuable catalogue of Aquinas’s works by I. T. Eschmann, 
a standard work which needs no further recommendation; H. J. Paton’s 
Dawes Hicks Lecture, Kant on Friendship (O.U.P., 35. 6d.); Richard 
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Pankhurst’s The Saint Simonians, Mill and Carlyle (Sidgwick & Jackson, 215.), 
the story of the Saint Simonian “ mission ” to London and of their influence 
on British social and political thought in the nineteenth century, which fills 
a gap in our knowledge of that period; Joseph Leftwich’s study of Israe/ 
Zangwill, who is said to belong to the line of the Hebrew Prophets (James 
Clarke and Co., 215.); Fritz Kaufmann’s great work, Thomas Mann (Beacon 
Press, $6) with the sub-title “The World as Will and Representation ” 
which indicates the /itmotif of Mann’s philosophy and was approved by 
the poet himself. Nicolai Hartmann and Alfred North Whitehead are compared 
as examples of recent Platonism by J. N. Mohanty (Progressive Publishers, 
Calcutta, 185.). “ The for-itself must be capable of being its own nothingness, 
of nihilating itself.” This feat has been achieved by E. W. Knight in his 
Sartre-intoxicated and rather confused book, Literature considered as Philosophy, 
The French Example (Routledge, 255.). Vestigia terrent| Existentialism from 
Dostoevsky to Sartre by Walter Kaufmann (Thames and Hudson, 125. 64) 
is a selection of pieces from poets, including Rilke, Kafka, and Camus and 
philosophers, an appetising existentialist ragout fin with somewhat arbitrary 
ingredients. R. W. Davis’s Existentialism and Theology (Philosophical 
Library, $2.75) is a discussion of Rudolf Bultmann’s influence on theo- 
logical thought ; incidentally, Bultmann is a Heideggerian, but the question 
how far he has understood or misunderstood Heidegger remains open. 
Among the new Torchbooks, N. Berdyaev’s The Beginning and the End and 
Karl Heim’s Christian Faith and Natural Science (Harper, N.Y., $1.35 and 1.25) 
are of philosophical interest. Indian books include: A. D. Dhopeshwarkar, 
Krishnamurti and the Experience of the Silent Mind (Chetana, Bombay, 6s.) 
and A. B. Purani’s Sri Aurobindo in England (Sti Aurobindo Ashram), which 
is based on extensive studies of the writer, who attended the conference 
on Contemporary British Philosophy at Oxford in 1955. 

On going to press the Supplementary Volume X X XI of the Aristotelian 
Society (Harrison, 215.) reaches us. It contains noteworthy Symposia, e.g. 
on “The Justification of Emotions” and on “Proper Names.’ G. 
Spencer Brown’s contribution on “ Randomness” does ‘not add anything 
to his book. On the contrary, his co-symposiast, Mr. G. B. Keene, complains 
about the elliptical character of his arguments. The new look of Philosoply 
under the vigorous editorship of H. B. Acton will delight our 
readers : almost the whole July issue is devoted to philosophy of religion. 
A. R. White writes on “Truth as Appraisal” in Mind for July; O. A. 
Johnson on “ Ethical Intuitionism ” (Philosophical Quarterly, July); E. L. 
Beardsley on “ Moral Worth and Moral Credit’ (Philosophical Review, 
July); G. B. Klubertanz on “ The Analogy of Being” (Review of Metap- 
plysics, June). Bertrand Russell continues his youthful attacks against the 
“ Ordinary Language School,” which he now calls “ Philosophy-Without- 
Tears ” School, with a broadside against Mr. Warnock in the Journal of 
Philosophy, No. 9, whereas J. B. Rhine discusses ‘‘ Parapsychology in a 
Forward Perspective’ (Journal of Parapsychology, Match). A Symposium 
on “Logical Subjects and Physical Objects,” also coming from Duke 
University, is published in Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, June). 
The Revue Philosophique (April) is devoted to Philosophy of Science and 
Logit, and the Revue Internationale de Philosophie, No. 40, to “ Psychologie 
de la Pensée ” with exclusively English contributions. 

OXFORD. 
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Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. E. L. ALLEN, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


OnE of the most important of recent publications is a full translation of 
The Scriptures of The Dead Sea Sect (Secker & Warburg, 10s. 6d. and 305.) 
by Theodore H. Gaster. In the introduction the translator is advisedly 
cautious and refuses to commit himself to any of the current identifications 
of persons and incidents. He is inclined to think that most of the figures 
in the documents are typical rather than individual. He would have us 
appreciate the scrolls for what they undoubtedly are, the record of a com- 
munity that sought to base its life on God. He finds evidence of a piety of 
distinctively mystical type, aspiring to union with God. An “ analytic 
index ” adds considerably to the value of the book. F. F. Bruce shares with 
us his Second Thoughts on The Dead Sea Scrolls (Paternoster Press, 10s. 6d.). 
It is an admirable introduction for the general reader, as it concentrates on 
essentials and, while recognising the variety of opinion on many points, 
does not allow this to obscure the presentation of the material. The secession 
of the Qumran community is placed under Alexander Jannaeus. W. J. 
Farrar’s Uncanonical Jewish Books (S.P.C.K., 25. 6d.) gives what was known of 
the literature at the time of publication (1918), but how much has come to 
light since! Luther A. Weigle’s Bible Words in Living Language (Nelson, 
105. 6d.) is a useful guide for anyone who is in danger of being misled by 
the archaisms of the A.V.: these are here explained in modern terms. The 
changes in the R.S.V. are shown to be justified. Bruce Vawter writes 
A Path Through Genesis (Sheed & Ward, 185.) as a guide for the Catholic 
reader. While he defends the “ substantial Mosaic authorship ” of the book, 
the analysis into four sources is accepted, and the treatment of the text, while on 
pular lines, is in the main what one would expect in any modern commentary. 
Adolf Harnack’s What is Christianity? is reprinted in Harper’s Torchbooks 
($1.35) with an introduction by Rudolf Bultmann. The latter points out 
the grave defects in Harnack’s understanding of the N.T., but urges that 
we cannot afford to dismiss his work today. Frederick C. Grant performs 
a similar service for Edwin Hatch’s Influence of Greek Ideas on Christianity 
($1.45), and Deissmann’s Pay/is included in the same series ($1.45). G. Nevin 
Drinkwater’s Food in the Early Church (Theosophical Publishing House, 25.) 
has the sub-title “‘ A Study of Christian Vegetarianism in the light of Modern 
Biblical Research.” W.D. Davies’s lecture Introduction to Pharisaism (Brecon 
Memorial College, 1s. 6d.) is one more attempt to do justice to a much 
maligned group of men. W. R. Farmer’s Maccabees, Zealots and Josephus 
(0.U.P., 36s.) is an important study of first century Jewish nationalism and 
therefore of the background to the ministry of Jesus. He argues that the 
Zealots drew their inspiration largely from the Maccabean example, and 
explains by this several features in Josephus’s account of their struggle 
against Rome. He refuses to regard nationalism and apocalyptic as opposed 
and finds evidence in the Dead Sea Scrolls for a fusion of the two. He thinks 
the Qumran community or at least many of its members took part in the 
gteat revolt. The final chapter shows how Jesus himself in part shared 

and in part opposed the patriotic enthusiasm of his time. 
J. S. Purvis’s rendering into modern English of the York Cycle of 
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Mystery Plays (S.P.C.K., 255.) fully preserves the flavour of the original 
and makes delightful reading. In his. inaugural lecture The Dullness of the 
Past (Liverpool Univ. Press, 35. 6d.) C. N. L. Brooke sketches the conflict 
between courtly love and the Church’s teaching on love in the twelfth 
century, and the reconciliation of the two in Wolfram von Eschenbach, 
Martin Luther: Road to Reformation (Thames & Hudson, 125. 6d.) is a 
translation of Heinrich Boehmer’s Der Junge Luther. It covers his life to the 
“incarceration” in the Wartburg, and draws fully on the Reformer’s own 
writings. G. H. Vallins writes four essays on The Wesleys and the English 
Language (Epworth Press, 8s. 6d.), covering John’s Grammar, Dictionary, 
and Journal, with a final study of Charles’s hymns. With The Social and Political 
Influence of Methodism in the Twentieth Century (Epworth Press, 355.) R. F. 
Wearmouth rounds off his well-known series on the social impact of 
Methodism. He deals with such topics as trade unionism, the Labour Party, 
and the Welfare State. D. W. Lambert has compiled The Testament of Samuel 
Chadwick 1860-1932 (Epworth Press, 6s.) from his writings, to tell his life- 
story in his own words and so convey something of his personality 
and message. The selection from The Letters of John Henry Newman 
(Peter Owen, 255.) is in two parts. Derek Stanford, as the Anglican 
editor, introduces the earlier letters, while Muriel Spark, a Catholic, performs 
the same service for those belonging to his later life. Nathaniel Micklem’s 
autobiography The Box and the Puppets (Bles, 135. 6d.) is racily written and 
of absorbing interest ; at the same time, it is free from gossip. The most 
interesting chapters are those that tell of his difficulties as Principal of 
Mansfield College and how these were eventually overcome. 

Douglas Horton’s translation of Barth’s The Word of God and the Word of 
Man ($1.65) is reprinted in Harper’s Torchbooks. The series also includes 
Nicolas Berdyaev’s The Beginning and the End ($1.35) and Karl Heim’s 
Christian Faith and Natural Science ($1.25). Faithful Sayings (Epworth Press, 
8s. 6d.) is a collection of sermons by the late C. R. B. Shapland. Ben F. § 
Kimpel’s Language and Religion (New York: Philosophical Library, $3.75) 
is a book theologians should read, as it is a study of the use of language 
in theology. The author is critical, for example, of the appeal to paradox 
that is so common today. But he is no more lenient with his fellow- 
philosophers than he is with the theologians. Unfortunately the book is 
concerned only with language as a means of conveying information, and 
some of those criticised will doubtless retort that this is not a standpoint 
from which a final judgment can be passed on what they have tried to do. 
Those who lodge such a complaint will be much happier with E. L. Mascall’s 
Words and Images (Longmans, 125. 6d.). This is an admirable rejoinder to the 
easy dismissal of theological statements as meaningless. One does not need 
to share the author’s neo-scholasticism to agree that experience may not be 
restricted to what comes through the senses, that language functions at 
several levels, and that there is a type of knowledge “ which is marked by 
involvement, sympathy and contemplation.” As Mascall says, one would be 
glad to have further evidence that the critics of religious language have 
taken the trouble to find out what those who use it mean by it. Why I am 
a Protestant (Epworth Press, 75. 6d.) by Rupert E. Davies falls into two 
parts: the first states the case for a conservative type of Protestantism, and 
the second is devoted to a refutation of the Catholic claims. Walter J. 
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Burghardt’s doctoral thesis on The Image of God in Man according to Cyril 
of Alexandria (Catholic Univ. of America Press, $3.00) is not only a close 
study of that Father ; it also takes note of the other leading patristic thinkers 
in their relation to him. The section on “Incorruption”’ is among the best. Gad 
the Holy Father (Independent Press, 9s. 6d.) is the latest P. 'T. Forsyth reprint. 

David Wesley Soper writes his You have met Christ (Westminster Press, 
$2.50) “to enable modern men and women to feel the impact of Christ’s 
contemporary ptesence, the direct and immediate demand of reality, not in 
lofty abstraction but in practical daily existence.” A second edition of 
W. E. Sangster’s The Path to Perfection (Epworth Press, 165.) is now available. 
R. J. McCracken is thoroughly practical in his lectures on The Making of the 
_ Sermon (S.C.M. Press, 10s. 6d.). Full account is taken of the need for each 
individual to find the method that suits him best. The result is a most 
helpful book. Jonathan Forge Preacher in the Hills (New York: William 
Frederick Press, n.p.) is described by the author, Earl D. Zachman, as 
a “lusty and uninhibited novel.” The reader will probably agree. Philip 
Martin writes Mastery and Mercy(O.U.P., 155.) as a churchman’s interpretation 
of two poems by churchmen, Gerald Manley Hopkins’s Wreck of the Deutsch- 
land and 'T. S. Eliot’s Ash Wednesday. As one who found both poems 
bafflingly difficult, I can commend this exposition as most helpful. In 
God’s Business (Epworth Press, 75. 6d.) Edward Rogers deals with the relation 
between economics and theology; the best chapter is probably that on 
automation. Three scholars, George G. Hackmann, Charles W. Kegley, and 
Viljo J. Nikanier have collaborated in Religion in Modern Life (Macmillan, 305.). 
It covers the teaching of the Bible, the main structure of Christian doctrine, 
and an outline of Christian ethics, personal and social, in the contemporary set- 
ting. Inevitably, a work covering so much ground contains little that is original. 


In Sri Aurobindo and the New World (Pondicherry, Rs. 1.4) Sisitkumar 
Mitra outlines the master’s teaching and shows how his influence has 
spread. Samir Kanta Gupta translates Songs from Chandidasa (Pondicherry, 


. B Rs. 1.50); their theme is the love of Krishna and Radha. More Poems 


(Pondicherry, Rs. 2.8) are published from the MSS of Sri Aurobindo: quite 
a few of them are on classical themes, including a translation in hexameters 
of the opening lines of the Odyssey. Under the title Spiritual Communism in a 
New Age (Batheaston: Vedanta Movement, n.p.) Swami Avyaktananda 
advocates an international order for the atomic age: to it the West will 
| bring democracy, Russia its planned economy, India its non-violence, and 
the religions, freed at last from ecclesiasticism, their inspiration. T. L. 
Vaswami’s Disciples of Jesus (Poona: Gita Publishing House, 94.) contains 
appreciations of St. Francis, Kagawa, Father Damien, and Father La Combe. 
In A Voice from the Desert (15.) he introduces the reader to five Sind poets 
and gives a full account of one of them, with translations of his work. 
Hara Prasad Shastri offers a practical guide to Yoga (Foyle, 35.), with illus- 
trative passages from the literature and sketches of three masters, one of 
them Japanese.. Bhikshu Sangharakshitu’s Survey of Buddhism (Bangalore : 
Indian Institute of World Culture, 25s.) is a comprehensive account of the 
teligion in its various forms. The writer is an English disciple domiciled 
in the East. The topics dealt with include the historical Buddha and his 
teaching, Hinayana, Mahayana, and the Bodhisattva ideal. The book has 
special value as an account of Buddhism by one who lives by it and is 
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concerned to do justice to both its two main divisions. E. G. Parrinder 
has written a concise Introduction to Asian Religions (S.P.C.K., 45. 6d.) for 
those beginning the study of the subject. Alfred Mitranu, a French anthrop- 
ologist, describes the civilisation of Easter Island (Andre Deutsch, 215.). He 
gives a full account of the place in the life of the people occupied by religion 
and magic, poetry and music, relates some of their myths and legends, and 
takes us as far as we can go at present on such mysterious subjects as the 
statues and tablets found on the island. His final suggestion is that the 
island was populated by migrants who left Central Polynesia about the 
same time as the Maoris, i.e., in the twelfth century. Frederick C. Grant’s 
Ancient Roman Religion (New York: Liberal Arts Press, $1.75 and 3.50) 
contains 250 pages of valuable material illustrative of its subject, from the 
rites of expiation in a simple agricultural society to Symmachus’s noble 
and moving plea for toleration. In Vol. 1, Part 2 of Islamic Society and the 
West (O.U.P., 355.) H. A. R. Gibb and Harold Bowen deal fully with the 
eighteenth-century developments. The non-specialist whose interest is in 
what is happening today in the Arab world will find much valuable in- 
formation in the last chapter, which deals with the position of non-Moslem 
subjects of a Moslem ruler. Howard H. Brinton’s Quakerism and Other 
Religions (Pendle Hill, 35 cents) is sympathetic in its approach. The author 
draws attention to the affinity between Quaker worship and Zen meditation. The 
Balance of Truth by Katib Chelebi is a quaint book, (Allen and Unwin, 135. 6d.): 
it is the work of a Turkish scholar of the seventeenth century who was in 
touch with Western science. It is a series of essays, mainly on points in 
dispute among the faithful ; all are written with humour and common sense. 
They advocate a via media; it is better to tolerate what people have become 
accustomed to than to ban such practices on behalf of a rigid orthodoxy. 
The last essay in the series is autobiographical. 

W. von Loewenich’s article on “‘ Die Bedeutung von Liberalismus in der 
gegenwartige theologische Situation” in the April number of Schweizerische 
Theologische Umschau deserves to be widely. read. It gives an account of the 
main theological tendencies in Germany today and vindicates the claim 
of what the author calls “ critical theology” to carry on the work of the 
Enlightenment and the Reformation. Kierkegaardiana II contains several 
articles in Danish, one in English, and one in German on Kierkegaard and 
the kenosis-Christology. The first issue for this year of Revue de Théologie 
et de Philosophie has a long and valuable article by Richard Stauffer sum- 
marising recent research on the theology of Luther. The Scottish Journal 
of Theology for June gives two divergent views on the philosophy of religion, 
one from D. W. Gundry and the other from John McIntyre. The Journal 
of Biblical Literature for June contains two articles on the Dead Sea Scrolls : 
the one by Robert Gordis would take “ the knowledge of good and evil” 
in Genesis iii in a sexual sense. Geoffrey Graystone writes on “The Dead 
Sea Scrolls and the New Testament” in The Irish Theological Quarterly fot 
July. The London and Holborn Quarterly Review for July contains a symposium 
on wotship in the principal Christian communions. In the July Modern 
Churchman John Wren Lewis offers an original approach to demythologising. 
In Theology Today for the same month George H. Williams has a long article on 
“ Reluctance to Inform,” in which he traces through history this peculiar resist- 
ance to a demand on the part of authority that is being made again in our time. 
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The Religion of Nature. By Basil Willey. Essex Hall Lecture, 1957. 
Lindsey Press. Pp. 28. 25. 


Reviewed by H. J. McLachlan (Be/fast) 


‘‘NATURE never did betray the heart that loved her,” wrote Wordsworth 
upon a memorable occasion, and pinned his faith to what was a “ master- 
light ” of all his seeing. This was the idea that the physical universe had 
spiritual value for the mind and heart of man, that in Nature could be found 
solace, guidance, inspiration. Professor Willey in this Lecture takes issue 
with the suggestion, examines what the reverential claim for Nature really 
means, and comes out, on the whole, on the side of Mr. Squeers, when he 


> 99 


said, “‘ She’s a rum ’un, is Natur’. 

Actually it is not difficult to prick holes in the case for “ The Religion 
of Nature,” and even easier to burst the balloon of the classical moral 
injunction that men should “ Follow Nature.” Professor Willey carries out 
the operation smoothly and, upon the whole, satisfactorily. But, as will 
be seen, there is still a ghost walking at the end of his elaborate exorcism! 


Wordsworth’s influence and his version of what our author rightly terms 
“the ancient religion of Nature ” dominated the nineteenth century. But 
the appeal to Nature has a long history and is to be found in writers as 
different as Bacon and Milton, Pope and Rousseau, Emerson and Mark 
Rutherford. J. S. Mill defined Nature as “The Not-Ourselves.” Adopting 
this definition, Dr. Willey asks whether in this sense it is a fit object for 
worship or a satisfactory pattern for human conduct. The answer is, of 
course, No! Mill indicted Nature as reckless. Natural forces were absolutely 
amoral. Nature, it is true, might include much that was beautiful and grand, 
but what about hurricanes, earthquakes, famine, and pestilence? Mill 
concluded that “ it cannot be religious or moral in us to guide our actions 
by the analogy of the course of Nature.” 


If “The Not-Ourselves ” fails to provide us with moral stimulus and 
guidance, may we then follow our own nature? Dr. Willey has little difficulty 
in showing that this, too, is a broken reed. The statement that we should 
fulfil, or realise, ourselves merely begs the question. For we must ask, 
What kind of self must we realise? As everyone knows, selves are both good 
and bad. The Stoics suggested that “Follow Nature” meant “ follow 
feason and suppress passion ”; others, like Blake and D. H. Lawrence, held 
it meant “ follow instinct ”; whilst traditional Christianity has long taught 
that man, since the Fall, is by nature depraved. 

It seems, then, that in neither form (human or non-human) can Nature 
supply a moral example or inspiration to mankind. Yet, despite all arguments 
to the contrary, Dr. Willey has to admit that, in all ages, men have continued 
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to invoke Nature as a standard and guide in religion, ethics, law, inter. 
national relations, politics, and art. And Wordsworth’s ghost continues 
to walk. 


Why do men thus still appeal to Nature and why is the Wordsworthian 
tradition still strong? Dr. Willey suggests that men are in the habit of 
buttressing certain ethical and spiritual values like Justice, Charity, 
Temperance, Purity, Altruism, which are universally recognised and 
reverenced (though not, by any means, universally incorporated in men’s 
lives), by ascribing them either to aspects of physical nature or to “ unspoilt” 
human nature and calling them “ Natural ” virtues. One important reason 
for this is that deep down in the human psyche there has always lurked a 
tendency to worship Nature, which has never been entirely eradicated 
either by Christianity or any other higher religion. ; 

Dr. Willey is probably right. In most of us there does exist “ this old 
sub-teligious sentiment.” Nineteenth and twentieth century urbanisation 
and industrialism have only served to increase its hold over us. This is 
particularly true, I would say, of Englishmen. The writings of Sir Francis 
Younghusband, Earl Grey, H. J. Massingham, and Sir William Beach 
Thomas, to name only four recent examples, all reveal how firmly-rooted 
amongst us still is the “ Religion of Nature.” Beach Thomas will long be 
remembered for his writings about the countryside. A characteristic sentence 
of his manifests a delight common to tens of thousands of Englishmen: 
“‘In my own case one small chemical fact about the reddening of the leaf, 
one minute detail in cloud formation, give a permanent source of pleasure, 
just as the cuckoo’s note reconstructed for Wordsworth ‘ the golden time 
again ’.”” Nature-study is a peculiarly English pastime, and there is a long 
line of English naturalists, as Dr. Charles Raven has shown, with whom 
Nature is linked with spiritual values; and we may be sure that the end 
is not yet. The Englishman’s yearning for a country cottage, his love of 
gardening and field-sports, the National Trust, and the National Parks 
Movement are a few not unrelated, and not mere chance, phenomena. 
I would think they tend to confirm Dr. Willey’s conclusion that, though 
to “follow Nature is too ambiguous, too full of half-truths and baseless 
sentiment to be of much service to us,” yet “ Wordsworth is not wholly 
discounted.” 

Curiously enough, this lecture, though arguing cogently against “ The 
Religion of Nature,” ends by granting all that, I imagine, most of its 
devotees to-day would claim. Mechanization can be, and is, soul-destroying. 
Gandhi and Edward Carpenter were right about this. But fine natural 
scenery, solitude, and the pure air and scents of the countryside can, to a 
great extent, restore the soul’s balance, and induce moods of meditation 


and detachment that make men able to acknowledge something Other and § 


Higher than themselves. Not all, it is true, find such “ aids to reflexion,” 
for example, in the mountains, as did Leslie Stephen or Francis Young- 
husband, but the ever-present possibility is there. 


Professor Willey’s lecture is a shrewd and searching analysis of a fascinating 
subject. Can it be that he will turn these prolegomena into a full-scale study 
of a theme that is of perennial interest? ‘“ ’Tis a consummation devoutly 
to be wished!” - 
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Economy and Society. By Talcott Parsons & Neil J. Smelser. London : 
Routledge & Kegan Paul (The International Library of Sociology 
and Social Reconstruction). Pp. xxii + 322. 355. 


The Sterling Area in the Post-War World. By Philip W. Bell. London : 
Clarendon Press. Pp. xxvi + 478. 635. 


Reviewed by H. Leonard Clegg (University of Hull) 


Ir is not without significance that the first of these books is dedicated to 
the memory of Alfred Marshall and Max Weber, as the aim of the authors 
is to make a further contribution to the synthesis of theory in economics 
and sociology and to expose the weakness of what is regarded as an un- 
justifiable separation of these two related branches of study. Certainly 
both Marshall and Weber made contributions from their respective fields 
towards a rapprochement between economics and sociology which, as the 
authors here remind us, have not since been equalled. ¢ 

Several reasons for the failure to follow up the advances of Marshall and 
Weber are formulated—the main concern of the economists with the 
development and refinement of the technical apparatus of their subject, 
the insistent demands of the state on economists to make practical con- 
tributions to the solution of urgent problems associated with unemployment, 
wat and post-war matters, and the fact that much sociological investigation 
has been concerned with the economy of primitive peoples which have 
presented limited opportunities for profitable speculation on the part of 
the economists. 

The authors reject Pareto’s view that, if a general sociology is to endure, 
economic theory as an abstract system must deal with some of the variables 
which determine concrete social behaviour in the economic and other 
fields and at the same time must be supplemented by other schemes concerned 
with other significant variables. 

Their contention now is that economic theory should be regarded as the 
theory of typical processes in the economy, and is a sub-system differentiated 
from other sub-systems of a society, and therefore the economic aspect is 
merely a special case of the general theory of the social system. 

The theme is then developed by establishing a series of propositions : 
(2) the existence of a general conceptual scheme under which economic 
theory is regarded as a special case, (b) that economic theory can be derived 
from the general theory by introducing a number of appropriate modifications 
of the right order, (¢) that economic theory is merely one of a number of cases, 
and (d) that consideration of the relations between the economic and some 
non-economic cases is of especial importance and useful economically. 

While these strategic positions are being secured two questions of im- 


| portance tend to dominate—how is economic theory related on the one 


hand to the general theory of social systems and on the other to cognate 
branches of the general theory? Here the process is to select logical parallels 
between the categories of the general theory of social interaction and some 
central and important economic concepts. For this purpose three examples 
ate taken: the supply-demand schedule as an instance of the performance 
“sanction paradigm, the goods-services classification as an illustration 
of the distinctions between physical and social objects and between qualities 
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and performances, and the similar sociological and economic concepts of 
the mutual advantage in exchange. Furthermore production is accepted 
as being in the final analysis merely a contribution to the functioning of 
some larger system, while economic theory is not a theory for all processes 
in a society but only those of a sub-system within a society. 

In the course of this a wide disagreement emerges between the authors 
and the orthodox economists over the meaning of utility and welfare. The 
commonly accepted definitions involving the expression of individual 
preferences in terms of comparisons, i.e. of the satisfaction of the wants of 
individuals independent of their social relationships, are jettisoned and in 
their place new concepts are introduced emphasizing their significance as 
facilities for the adaptive problems of social systems. The argument is then 
continued in terms of the interchangeability of the economy and its cognate 
systems—a “polity,” an integrative system, a pattern maintenance and 
tension, management system—each of these being differentiated according 
to the appropriate system exigency. Here the immediate aim is to establish 
the boundaries of these related sub-systems and the extraordinary boundary 
concer.ed with the value system of society as a whole, 

Certainly this is a stimulating and thought-provoking book, and whilst 
the reader may have some reluctance to go the whole way with the authors 
in their attempt to secure the close synthesis they desire, it undoubtedly 
represents an important attempt to redefine the frontiers of the allied 
branches of the social sciences. On the basis of this work we can hope that 
the authors will now turn their attention to the development of a fuller 
analysis of comparative social structure with reference to economics. 


Useful bibliographies in economics and sociology are included although 
one may be permitted to question why, when F. H. Knight’s The Ethics 
of Competition is included, the same author’s important Risk, Uncertainty 
and Profit is omitted: this however is a minor point. 

The term “ sterling area” is frequently used yet few people could say 
exactly what it means. Professor P. W. Bell in his book The Sterling Area § 
in the Post-War World has described in considerable detail some imporcant 
aspects of the complex system of economic relations which the simple term 
“sterling area” involves. Historically it has developed out of the British 
economic hegemony of the nineteenth century. Before the first world war 
most countries were, in effect, on a “ Sterling Exchange Standard”: they 
maintained foreign exchange reserves in London for the settlement of 
international transactions and exchange rates were at a fixed parity with 
gold and therefore with sterling. The link between the United Kingdom § 
and some of these countries, especially those of the Empire, was naturally 
much closer than with others. And it was these countries that became 
members of the “ Sterling Bloc” when the £ was devalued in 1931. They 
continued largely to keep their reserves in London and their currencies at a 
fixed parity with the £. On this basis the post-war sterling area has grown 
up. It is in many ways different from the pre-war Bloc—the precise nature 
of the difference is, however, a matter of controversy. Mr. Bell: discusses 
the internal — of the system and the changes in the cohesive factors 
which hold it together for the period 1946-1952. His own view is that the 
post-war alterations have been fundamental. Apart from the blocking of 
the sterling balances which restricts some overseas members of the area 
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in the use of sterling earned during the war, severe restrictions have been 
placed on transactions by members with the outside world particularly 
where hard currencies are concerned. Also, access to the London capital 
market has been limited by the activities of the Capital Issues Committee. 
These are restrictions of importance ; but the links between members are 
important too: intra-area trade is on a large scale, and the preferential 
tariff is significant here; Britain represents a settled market to overseas 
producers ; London is still, despite restrictions, a great source of capital, 
and overseas members of the area are an important outlet for funds ; London 
retains, too, the role of central banker. Add to all this the political factor 
of Commonwealth membership and the nature of the bonds linking members 
of the Sterling Area becomes clear. 

Whether these bonds will continue to exist is another matter. Mr. Bell 
thinks that “ the continuation of the existing system... is . . .unlikely.” 
He feels that the links will weaken as, for instance, the sterling balartces 
decline, as demands for greater $ convertibility grow, and as trade patterns 
alter. His survey deals with a period of transitional character, of course, 
and this is bound to have coloured his analysis. He writes, too, from the 
point of view of the American interest in free multilateral trade and less 
$ discrimination. But although his conclusions about the future are some- 
what pessimistic his work is both thorough and interesting. Sterling is 
still the currency in which half the world’s trade is conducted and the 
sterling area remains an important factor in this country’s economic future. 
Those concerned in these important matters, and in some way we all are, 
should look at this expensive but stimulating book, though—a word of 
warning—the non-economist will find it heavy going. 


The Political Philosophy of Hobbes. By Howard Warrender. Clarendon 
Press: Oxford University Press. Pp. ix + 346. 42s. 


Reviewed by D. J. McCracken (University of Birmingham) 


Tus admirable book on Hobbes has a subtitle “‘ His Theory of Obligation,” 
and in his Preface Mr. Warrender explains how he decided to give priority 
to the question of what Hobbes’s theory is. He tells us indeed that he found 
this “a sufficient occupation.” 

Partly because of this wise limitation of his objective, but chiefly because 
of the natural clarity of Mr. Warrender’s style and his high standards of 
exposition, this is probably the clearest and most readable account yet to 
appear of Hobbes’s political philosophy. The author does not however 
sacrifice comprehensiveness to clarity: he ranges freely over the whole of 
Hobbes’s English and Latin works ; he does not shirk the examination of 
those passages, ¢.g., of Leviathan theology which modern scholars have 
found most obscure and least congenial. And he shows a very thorough 

intance with the numerous authors who have written about Hobbes 
in English and other languages. 

Yet Mr. Warrendet’s book is not overloaded with allusions to other 
theories, the title of an Appendix in which he briefly and I think successfully 
disposes of the alternative interpretations given by Professor Oakeshott and 
by the late A. E. Taylor. His main point against Oakeshott may be sum- 
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marized, I think, by saying that according to Mr. Warrender, he under- 
estimates the unity and continuity of Hobbes’s account of obligation. 
Taylor on the other hand seems to have been over-anxious to give a Kantian 
interpretation of Hobbes. 

A general summary of Warrender’s own principal thesis—I have no space 
here for a more detailed account—may best be given in his own words: 

“.. the obligation of the citizen to obey the civil law is a type of obligation 
that is essentially independent of the fiat of the civil sovereign. .This view 
implies that there is in Hobbes’s philosophy a theory of an obligation of § 
the same type, that runs through the whole of his account of man, both 
apart from and within civil society. Hence if the obligation to obey the 
civil law is a moral obligation, men have moral obligations in Hobbes’s 
State of Nature.” ; 

This is a refreshing deviation from the traditional simplification of 
Hobbes’s philosophy according to which there is no morality in the State 
of Nature: morality is an arbitrary and purely conventional creation of 
a political Sovereign who owes his “ authority ” to his (non-moral) power 
alone. Mr. Warrender does not of course claim that his general interpretation 
is original: on the contrary the words just quoted are meant to place it ina 
“ class ” of interpretations ; and he acknowledges most direct indebtedness 
to A. E. Taylor’s Philosophy article (Vol. xiii), “ The Ethical Doctrine of | 
Hobbes”; though he also criticizes Taylor on specific points, as already 
noted, in his Appendix. But he can justly claim to have given the widest 
application yet published of this general type of interpretation to all aspects 
of Hobbes’s political theory, and to have gone far to establish it as the 
most fruitful. 

Mr. Warrender’s reassessment of the place of God in Hobbes’s philosophy 
should be of particular interest to students and teachers of theology. 


Meister Eckhart: An Introduction to the Study of his Works, with an 
Anthology of bis Sermons. By James M. Clark. London: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons. Pp. xii + 267. 25s. 

Meister Eckhart: A Modern Translation. By Raymond B. Blakney. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Pp. xxviii + 333. $1.45. 
Mysticism, Sacred and Profane. By R. C. Zaehner. Oxford : Clarendon 
Press. Pp. xviii + 256. 425. ; 


Reviewed by Sidney Spencer (Bath) 


MEISTER ECKHART has come to be recognised as one of the greatest 
of Christian mystics, marked especially by the boldness and profundity of 
his thought. He was perhaps the best known preacher of his day in Germany, 
and since in his sermons in the vernacular he was accustomed to express 


himself freely on fundamental issues, it is not surprising that he incurred 
the suspicion of the ecclesiastical authorities. A number of propositions 
drawn from his sermons were condemned by the Pope as containing “ error 
or the taint of heresy,” and others as being “ very dangerous and suspected 
of heresy.” In view of the Papal condemnation, Eckhart’s work has often 
been ignored by Catholic writers on mysticism; but in recent years an 
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attempt has been made to show that the drift of his teaching has been 
misunderstood, and that it was essentially in harmony with the orthodox 
traditions of the Church. 

This is in substance the view adopted by Prof. J. M. Clark in his 

“Introduction.” Following his chapter on Eckhart in The Great German 
Mystics (1949), Prof. Clark has written a most useful guide to the study of 
the subject. As he shows, a great deal of work has been done by Continental 
scholars on the text and interpretation of Eckhart’s writings which has not 
been made accessible to English readers. There has in fact hitherto been 
no up-to-date account of Eckhart in Eaglish. In 1880 Denifle discovered 
some of his lost Latin writings, and these are now in course of publication 
in Germany. The German sermons and tractates are being issued in a modern 
German translation by Josef Quint. Pfeiffer’s edition of the German works, 
which has been the source of nearly all English work on the subject (it was 
translated into English by C. de B. Evans in 1924), is now known to be 
setiously defective, containing many sermons and treatises which are ° 
spurious or doubtful. R. B. Blakney’s “ Modern Translation,” issued in 
1941 and now made available in a paper-covered edition in Harper’s Torch- 
books, contains 28 sermons and a number of treatises, including Eckhart’s 
“Defence.” It is a useful collection, but, as Prof. Clark points out, it 
represents no real advance on Evans’s version. Prof. Clark gives a new 
English translation of 25 of the German sermons and two important trial 
documents, including the Papal bull of 1329. He provides us also with an 
account of Eckhart’s life and the historical background of his work, together 
with an introduction to his teaching. 
Prof. Clark suggests that we are confronted with two main alternatives 
in the interpretation of Eckhart’s teaching: either he was substantially 
orthodox in his outlook, but under the influence of Neoplatonism sometimes 
used exaggerated language verging on Pantheism, or he was in fact a 
thoroughgoing Neoplatonist, whose final profession of orthodoxy, when 
he was faced with the charge of heresy, was due to lack of courage or to a 
failure of logical thinking. The writer’s own comments make it plain that 
he adopts the first position. But the thing that really matters is surely not 
Eckhart’s precise attitude to Catholic orthodoxy, but his original insight 
as a mystic, which quite evidently outran the limits of the accepted system. 
Prof. Clark speaks again and again of “ Pantheism,” without ever defining 
that ambiguous and misleading term, but the tendency which he has in 
mind is clear enough. He declares that Eckhart “seems almost to forget 
the unbridgeable gap between God and His creatures” (p. 92), and that 
some of his sayings might (mistakenly) be “ taken to imply that the barrier 
between God and creature was broken down” (p. 36). But mysticism 
everywhere implies that there is in fact no “ unbridgeable gap ” between 
the divine and the human. Berdyaev indeed defined mysticism as “ the 
overcoming of creatureliness.” Prof. Clark rightly says that Eckhart’s 
“ distinctive doctrine ” is the birth of the Son in the soul ; but it should be 
observed that for Eckhart this involves an actual identification of the soul 
with the Son: “‘ when the Father begets His Son in me, I am the same Son, 
and not another.” That is a typical utterance of Eckhart, and if there is 
“exaggeration” here, it pertains, not to the language he employs, but 
tather to the essence of his thought. 
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Prof. Zaehner has written an illuminating study in comparative mysticism, 
He was impelled to write the book by Aldous Huxley’s incautious equation, 
in some passages of The Doors of Perception, of his own preternaturally 
heightened visionary power under the influence of mescalin with the state 
of mystical contemplation. The essential fallacy here, Prof. Zaehner felt, 
was the assumption that mystical experiences of every kind are substantially 
the same. He admits that there is a certain common ground in all mysticism, 
and he finds this in the experience of unity with someone or something 
other than oneself; but he maintains that there is a fundamental difference 
between Nature-mysticism, or “‘the natural mystical expetience”, and 
religious mysticism and again (within the sphere of religious mysticism) 
between theistic and monistic mysticism. 

Prof. Zaehner illustrates his analysis of the natural mystical experience, in 
a very interesting chapter, by the contrasted cases of Proust and Rimbaud. 
It is difficult, however, to see on his own showing how Proust’s experience 
comes into this category, since with him there was “no merging into 
Nature.” In a chapter on “ Madness” he contends that the expanded 
consciousness characteristic of Nature-mysticism is sometimes connected 
with insanity, illustrating his point by reference to the writings of John 
Custance.! Yet this does not, in his view, invalidate the experience. Nature- 
mysticism may be interpreted (as he suggests) in Jungian terms as a direct 
experience of the collective unconscious, though this is more correctly 
described as the collective consciousness. It brings the sense of unity with 
Nature as a whole. But it has no moral value, and no relation to the sense 
of God. In fact, Prof. Zaehner argues that the religious mystic attains a 
state which is “ the reverse” of the experience of the Nature-mystic, since 
in its essential inwardness the consciousness of Nature is excluded. But if 
that is really so, it is strange that (as he himself points out) in the experience 
of the seers of the Upanishads the natural mystical experience is “ inextricably 
entangled ” with the contemplation of the divine. Prof. Zaehner takes an 
unduly restricted view of Nature-mysticism. He really contradicts much 
of what he says elsewhere when he remarks that “at its highest Nature- 
mysticism is a transcending of time and space in which an infinite mode of 
existence is experienced” (p. 50). In general he ignores the numerous 
instances of spontaneous mystical experience in which the sense of oneness 
with all things is directly associated with the sense of oneness with God. 
And if theistic mysticism necessarily excludes the consciousness of Nature, 
what are we to say of an experience like that of Estlin Carpenter, who saw 
Nature transfigured by the presence of God? What Otto called the 
“ mysticism of unifying vision ” is a type of religious mysticism which must 
be taken into account. ) 

In religious mysticism, we are told, there is an “ unbridgeable gulf” 
between monistic and theistic mysticism. Prof. *Zaehner is careful to insist 
that the distinction is not to be identified with the difference between 
Christian and non-Christian mysticism. Although he writes from the 
Roman Catholic point of view, he displays a finely sympathetic under- 
standing of both Indian mysticism and Sufism. In particular, he avoids the 
error into which so many Christians fall of speaking as though Indian 


1See, for instance, the article by John Custance on “ Philosophical Reflections of a Lunatic,” 
Hibbert Journal, No. 20 (Jan., 1953). 
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mysticism were of a single type. He declares that the Brahman of the 
Upanishads is “ to all intents and purposes a living and personal God,” and 
he goes so far as to say that a well-known account of his nature in the 
Satapatha and Chandogya Upanishads might almost have been written by 
Aquinas. What he means by monistic mysticism is the type of attitude 
adopted by Sankara, for which multiplicity is a sheer illusion, and the sole 
reality is the One. He suggests in one passage (contrary to what he writes 
elsewhere) that this position is sometimes held by Eckhart. But is there in 
fact an “‘unbridgeable gulf” between the two types of mysticism in question? 
Ramakrishna, for whom the writer has a profound admiration, belongs to 
both. In his final statement of the contrast as something altogether irreducible 
he ignores what he wrote earlier in the book—that the difference between 
the Christian (or theistic) and the Vedantin ways of defining the unitive 
experience “‘ may well be one of terminology ” (p. 33). In other words, the , 
experience may well be the same in itself, however the intellectual expression 
of it may differ. To this we may add that Sankara’s doctrine of maya may well 
be interpreted as an attempt—however fallacious—to explain the obliteration 
of all consciousness save that of the divine which is characteristic of the 
experience of ecstasy. 


Freud and Religious Belief. By H. L. Philp. London: Rockliff. 
Pp. 140; 185. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


Many people have taken the view, over the years, that the findings of 
psycho-analysis, and particularly the writings of Sigmund Freud, have 


answered many of the basic queries as to the origin and nature of religion. 
Notably in The Future of an Illusion, Freud attempted to show that most 
religious beliefs were irrational and untenable, deriving from some mistaken 
interpretation of the facts, or from some complex of the mind, inculcated 
as a result of an experience in early childhood. Any kind of belief in God 
Freud thus traced back to the way in which a child looked at his earthly 
father in early years. 

Dr. Philp has performed a very worth-while task in examining all this, 
and showing that there is really nothing like the sound foundation for it 
that some psychologists have thought. Indeed, after a lively outline of 
Freud’s own life, he raises the very pertinent question: If adult beliefs are 
based on childhood experiences, to what childhood experiences must we 
attribute the beliefs of Freud’s adult life? Thus the anti-religious views of 
Freudians are, in a sense, disproved by their own theories. 

It is not at all easy to detect Dr. Philp’s own religious point of view, but 
this does not really matter very much. It will be enough for most readers 
who accept a generally religious background to their own thinking that 
this book states a very strong case against the Freudian interpretation of 
teligion, and shows that Freud himself was very rigidly prejudiced in the 
matter. Of especial interest is the description and analysis of Freud’s 
theories as to primitive religion (as outlined, in the main, in Totem and Taboo), 
and the demonstration that he did not carry with him those best qualified 
to understand—the anthropologists and the archaeologists who have spent 
studious years on such problems. 
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Readers, however, should not think that Dr. Philp is necessarily anti- 
Freudian in all his views. He would, it would seem, agree as to the value 
of the psycho-analytical technique in dealing with neuroses and the treatment 
of various unstable menta! states. Where he criticizes Freud, it is largely 
because of the efforts of the pioneer in fields really too broad for his 
psychology to be applied. 

The book will be of very great value to all who have to deal with the 
still-existing battle-ground between extreme materialistic science and extreme 
supernatural theology. He shows that the scientists have been in many 
respects too self-confident ; by implication, if not in actual words, he would 
appear to hold that some of the theological thinkers have been too dogmatic 
in the opposite direction. If there is ever to be a satisfactory co-operation 
between the two types of thinking—theological and scientific—it is along 
some such lines as those set out in this book that this co-operation will have 
to be sought. The volume deserves very careful consideration and thought. 
It would make a good basis for a discussion group on psychological questions 
and it deserves the widest possible circulation among ministers and thought- 
ful laymen of all denominations. 


Nerslings of Immortality. By Raynor C. Johnson. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. Pp. 279. 255. 
Reviewed by John Wren-Lewis (London) 


Dr. RAYNOR JOHNSON, now Master of Queen’s College in the University 
of Melbourne, is a scientist of some distinction who has become convinced 
that the materialist philosophy which pervades the scientific world generally 
is totally inadequate, not only for providing people with a guide for practical 
living but equally for understanding science itself. In his earlier book, 
The Imprisoned Splendour, he argued that far more serious attention should be 
given to the evidence both of mystical experience and of psychical research, 
and he tried to show that the findings of physical and biological science 
were fully compatible with a view which sees our ordinary space-time world 
as but a segment of a larger, spiritual reality. Now, in his new book, he 
attempts to formulate a single, coherent view of the Universe that does 
justice to all the ranges of experience to which, in his view, science, artistic 
imagination, psychical research, spiritualistic studies and mysticism give 
access. He hopes it will provide guidance and inspiration to those who are 
seeking meaning and purpose in life. 

He does not, in this book, set out to argue the case for a spiritual view 
of the Universe on rational grounds ; rather he assumes that such a view is 
necessary, and concentrates upon expounding the principles in terms of 
which it may be understood, relying upon the persuasiveness of the final 
picture to do its own apologetic work. The key to understanding the Uni- 
verse, he believes, is to be found in a doctrine originally expounded by 
Douglas Fawcett (author of The Zermatt Dialogues and The Oberland Dialogues) 
under the name of “ imaginism.” According to this doctrine, the great 
Idealists went wrong by identifying the spiritual principle with Mind or 
Reason, when it is really Imagination. Mind or Reason is always secondhand; 
thought is always about something ; but imagination is primary and self- 
existent, and Imaginism bids us see the whole Universe as a vast process 
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of imagination on the part of the Creator. This thesis has much in common 
with that of Nicholas Berdyaev, who once wrote “‘ God created the world 
by imagination,” but Dr. Johnson shows no signs of having read Berdyaev. 

Now there can be no denying the interest of this thesis, and Dr. Johnson 
shows that the use of imagination rather than reason as the analogy of the 
divine creativity does solve a number of problems which traditional idealism 
finds insurmountable. But the picture of the Universe which he seeks to 
build on this foundation embodies elements which seem, to one scientific 
reader at least, dubious in the extreme, elements having no integral relation- 
ship whatever with the basic thesis. Dr. Johnson seems to be prepared 
to accept as well-grounded all manner of strange ideas about the super- 
sensible aspects of Reality which will make most readers extremely sceptical 
of his whole position. For example, he accepts almost without question 
the possibility of “‘ materializations ” produced by the mind or by discarnate 
spirits, and even makes this occupy a key position in his philosophy as a 
whole. More spectacularly, he accepts the whole picture of existence after 
death which has been built up by the students of “ spirit communication ”: 
it never seems to occur to him that these ideas might reflect inbuilt tendencies 
of the human mind rather than anything objective in the structure of non- 
human reality. 

The final picture seems to me to be infinitely less convincing than that 
presented by orthodox Christianity, upon which Dr. Johnson rather pours 
scorn because it is too narrow to measure up to the vastness of the modern 
scientific world-picture. But is the problem of reconciling the personal 
nature of God with the ineffable infinitude of the Absolute rea//y helped by 
calling the Absolute Being “‘ Divine Imagining ” and making the God of 
Jesus no more than one particular finite product of Divine Imagining, namely, 
the Great Spirit who is in charge of our particular galaxy? Is the Universe 
really so like a vast industrial concern, with its Divisional Directors and Sub- 
directors? The idea of a multiplicity of finite ‘Gods ” has a very ancient 
pedigree, and seems to have a particular appeal for people who dabble in 
occult philosophy, but it certainly does not square with Christian experience ; 
while on the other hand the idea of Imagination, interesting as a philosophical 
principle, seems scarcely separable from the idea of a personal mind and 
certainly not capable of being erected into a principle in its own right above 
personality. Again, is the religious view of human life rea//y made more 
plausible, in terms of the modern scientific world-view, by being mixed up 
with the notion of souls evolving through a multiplicity of stages (including 
various “ astral’ worlds) until they end up as “ flame beings ” capable of 
living on the sun and other stars? And do we really mitigate the problem 
of materialism by insisting that because everything is produced by an act of 
Divine Imagining, everything, from electrons upwards, is really “‘psychoid”’? 

Dr. Johnson’s immense sincerity is impressive, and his main thesis has 
much to commend it, but it seems to me that he has fallen into a trap into 
which a great many people in our day and age are falling, that of resurrecting 
the ancient, pre-Christian “ occult” view of the Universe, in the belief 
that it is the foundation of true religion. In reality, I am sure, it is the 
foundation of superstition and psychosis, and we ought to be grateful to 
materialistic science for destroying it. The true rediscovery of religion is 
by a quite different route. 
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Being and Nothingness: An Essay on Phenomenological Ontology. By 
Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated and with an introduction by Hazel E. 
Barnes. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1957. Pp. Ixvii + 636. sos. 
The Tragic Finale: An Essay on the Philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre 
By Wilfrid Desan. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xiv ++ 200. $4.25. Distributed in Great. Britain by the Oxford 
University Press. 
Reviewed by T. A. Burkill (Woodford Green) 


SINCE the appearance of Bergson’s L’ Evolution Créatrice exactly fifty years 
ago, no philosophical work has given rise to more lively discussion than 
Mr. Jean-Paul Sartre’s L’ Etre et Je Néant, published in Paris in 1943 and now 
at last presented in an English version. Being and Nothingness, however, is 
not characterised by the clarity and easy elegance of style which we came to 
associate with Bergson’s writings, and prima facie this is somewhat surprising, 
seeing that Mr. Sartre has devoted much of his time to the production of 
novels and dramas of singular merit. The explanation is doubtless to be 
found in the circumstance that Mr. Sartre has been deeply influenced by 
German philosophers, particularly Hegel, Husserl and Dr. Martin Heidegger; 
the latter is notoriously difficult to read, and influence from this quarter has 
evidently affected the form of expression as well as the content of the 
Sartrian philosophy. Nevertheless, Miss Barnes, of the University of 
Colorado, has succeeded in making a readable translation and is to be con- 
gratulated on the efficiency with which she has accomplished her far from 
easy task. Mr. Sartre not infrequently does violence to linguistic custom ; 
among his stylistic peculiarities is an occasional employment of the verb 
to be in a transitive sense, and Miss Barnes gives as satisfactory a rendering 
as possible when she offers is made to be for est é#. Strange usages of this 
kind seem to be overdone in some passages, but it would be fallacious to 
suppose, as do certain commentators in this country, that Mr. Sartre’s 
defiance of linguistic conventions invalidates the whole basis of his onto- 
logical scheme. One could just as well argue that the unusualness of the 
exptession warping of space subverts the physics of relativity. 

Being and Nothingness is the most systematic exposition of an existentialist 
philosophy which has hitherto been published, and the argument in its 
broad sweep moves forward naturally as a comprehensive elucidation of 
human experience. In the Introduction Mr. Sartre starts with the pre- 
reflective consciousness (as distinct from the Cartesian cogito), explains what 
he understands by the transphenomenality of Being, and propounds his 
basic distinction between unconscious Being (Being-in-itself) and conscious 
Being (Being-for-itself). In Part I he is concerned to show that man can 
hold himself in question because of the presence of Nothingness in him, 
a Non-being which is the indispensable condition of. the transcendence 
entailed in consciousness. The For-itself secretes Nothingness, and this 
Nothingness is most vividly disclosed to man in the experience of anguish, 
an experience from which he seeks to find refuge in bad faith. Unlike 
Being-in-itself, man never is, but is ever projected into the future ; he is 
what he is not, and is not what he is. The ésness of man is a sort of fata 
morgana, and the possibility of bad faith arises from his attempt to represent 
his transitoriness in terms of the solid isness of Being-in-iteelt 
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Part II treats of the For-itself as a future project that pursues Being in 
the form of selfness, and investigations of the various immediate structures 
of the For-itself are all taken to indicate that the relations of consciousness 
to the In-itself are nihilations. Subjectivity is emptiness of the objective 
mass of ontological exteriority, consciousness never existing for itself, but 
only for the object; with the lack come values which are correlatives of 
desires. The self peoples the world with its possibles, and thereby brings 
about the circuit of ipseity. In other words, an examination of the structures 


fs of possibility, value and temporality reveals that the For-itself is an internal 


nihilation of the In-itself. Nevertheless, there is a link between the two sorts 
of Being; this is provided by knowledge, and since knowledge would 
never be realized without the senses, the body has to be subjected to a 
sustained phenomenological analysis. 


In Part III it is soon discovered that the body, besides being a centre of 
reference for the instrumentality of the world, is that by which the For-itself 
is seen by the Other. The For-itself is not alone in the world, and the 
ptesence of the Other reifies the For-itself, wounding it at the core of its 
Being. In its endeavour to recuperate from the blow, the For-itself can 
seek to conquer the Freedom of the Other through love or can try to 
appropriate the body of the Other through desire or through destructive 
hate. But as lover the For-itself is doomed to failure, for the lover and the 
beloved ever remain marooned on the separate islands of their respective 
subjectivities ; escape may be sought in masochism, the free offering of one’s 
self as an object, but this again is no solution, the For-itself being inherently 
a nihilation of the objective exteriority of the In-itself. The attempt at 


appropriation is likewise doomed to failure, the mere glance of the victim 
ot the memory of that glance being sufficient to show that the Other is a 
mode of subjective transcendence that cannot be overcome. Thus the con- 
crete relations with the Other are taken to show that the For-itself has an outside 
which can never be made to coincide with the In-itself. 


In Part IV it is submitted that though the For-itself is in the midst of the 
In-itself, it is not engulfed by the circumambient massiveness of unconscious 
Being. It is a Nothingness, a hole in Being, and as such the For-itself can 
act in an autonomous way. The action goes out towards a certain end, 
and intention is the choice of an end. The For-itself cannot but choose. 
Man is free, and yet he did not choose to be free, and so freedom is its own 
datum. On the other hand, freedom is in the world, and by its personal 
decisions the For-itself specifies and thereby creates hindrances. Thus there 
is no absolute obstacle, and the obstacle reveals its coefficient of adversity 
always in relation to the creative decision to surmount it. Even death is 
not an absolute obstacle, for death lies outside the sphere of the For-itself, 
reducing the conscious subject to a pure externality or mere Being-for-the- 
Other. Accordingly, the For-itself is fundamentally a future project that is 
ever in pursuit of a mode of Being which unites the For-itself with the 
In-itself. Man strives to be God; and to identify in human endeavours 
the forms assumed by this basic structure is the task of an existential psycho- 
analysis. In the Conclusion Mr. Sartre reviews some of the metaphysical 
implications of his dissertation and promises a further work in which he 
will take up the question of its ethical consequences. 
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In thirty-five pages of introduction Miss Barnes briefly considers earlie 
works of Mr. Sartre in so far as they serve as a foundation for the fuller 
discussions of Being and Nothingness, and offers a few general comments on 
the interpretation of some of his principal doctrines. She also appends 
a useful glossary of technical terms, covering six pages. 

Like Being and Nothingness, The Tragic Finale ought to have a place in all 
philosophical libraries, for it is the most lucid’ exposition and critique of 
Mr. Sartre’s fundamental doctrines so far to appear in English. Despite 
the difficulty of the subject-matter, it is a pleasure to read, and from time to 
time one lights upon a delightfully odd turn of phrase which betrays the 
author’s cultural origins. Although now teaching philosophy at Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio, Dr. Desan was born and educated in France, and 
is well acquainted at first hand with the existentialist movement on the 
continent. He avoids the general historical approach which has become 
rather too common in English works on Existentialism, taking his stand on 
Being and Nothingness. References are made to Mr. Sartre’s literary and 
psychological writings and to the works of other philosophers—Hussetl 
and Dr. Heidegger, for example—only when they facilitate the author's 
main business. Mr. Sartre has incurred violent criticism from Marxians, 
Positivists and Neo-Thomists, but emotionally-charged partisan attacks are 
of little philosophical value. Understanding should precede criticism, and 
understanding in this instance requires perseverance and a sustained effort 
of intelle sympathy. Dr. Desan has obviously steeped his mind in the 
doctrines of Being and Nothingness and meditated upon them over a prolonged 
period. This helps to account for the excellence of his monograph. Part 
I is devoted to an exposition of the central themes of Mr. Sartre’s ontology, 
the chapter-headings being—Method and Starting-point, the For-itself, the 
In-itself, the Other, Freedom and Action. In Part II an attempt is made at 
a concise and objective assessment ; here Dr. Desan inter alia advocates a 
multivalent approach in philosophy as the only one which can do justice 
to the multifariousness of reality, and it is partly in the light of such a 
regulative conception that he comes to bring out the inadequacy of the 
teaching of Being and Nothingness as a general philosophy of human experience. 
In an appendix on existential psycho-analysis the reader is presented with 
an interesting discussion of Mr. Sartre’s criticism of Freudianism and of his 
endeavour to interpret all human behaviour in terms of the self-contradictory 
yet basic project (as it is alleged) of the pour-soi to become the en-soi-pour-soi. 
Dr. Desan rounds off his work with a useful bibliography and an index. 


The Historia Pontificalis of John of Salisbury. Edited with a translation 
by Marjorie Chibnall (Nelson’s Medieval Texts). 20s. 
Reviewed by R. W. Southern (Balliol College, Oxford) 


JOHN OF SALISBURY’S Historia Pontificalis is one of the gems of medieval 
historical writing and the edition of this work by R. L. Poole which appeared 
in 1927 is one of the brightest examples of English critical scholarship. But 
there is nothing which cannot be bettered at a second attempt, and with the 
gteatest possible modesty Mrs. Chibnall has produced a volume which in 
a large number of small details makes a substantial improvement on its 
gteat predecessor. R. L. Poole had an exceptionally clear and penetrating 
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mind, but like others with these gifts he was apt to arrive at clear-cut 
| conclusions which the fragmentary evidence could scarcely support, and 
these have sometimes been disproved by accumulating evidence. Where 
necessary Mrs. Chibnall puts him right. Her introduction is a model of 
sober, cautious and courteous scholarship: it tells the reader just what he 
wants to know before embarking on the study of the text. After all that has 
been written recently, especially in the edition of the letters of John of 
Salisbury in the same series which appeared shortly before this volume, it 
was more important to give a clear account of new views and disputed 
points in John’s career than to attempt to say something new. The text 
(which improves on Poole in a not inconsiderable number of points) and 
translation are marked by a similar good sense. One of the most interesting 
ints is the suggestion that the work which appears in the catalogue of 
MSS of Christ Church Canterbury with the title Libel//us J. Sarum de statu 
curie Romane is the Historia Pontificalis (which has no title in the only existing 
manuscript). Led by this plausible identification Mrs. Chibnall has had the 
happy idea of calling this work John of Salisbury’s Memoirs of the Papal 
Court, and this defines the scope of the work better than any other title. 
It is the great interest of this history that at the moment when the Papacy 
was assuming a directive role in the affairs of Europe such as it had never 
had before, but before business had become stereotyped, John recorded 
largely from his own experience the multifarious business which reached the 
Pope from every corner of Christendom during the brief period from 1148 
to 1152 when he was intimately acquainted with the activities of the Curia. 
These memoirs are mere fragments of what John of Salisbury could have 
given us, and we shall probably never know how much of what he wrote 
for his friend Peter of Celle has been lost. But, such as they are, they deserve 
to be read and pondered by everyone who wishes to understand the medieval 
Papacy, and Mrs. Chibnall has performed to perfection the essential editorial 
task of helping the reader towards an understanding of the text. 


A Greek- English Lexicon of the New Testament and other Early Christian 
Literature (A translation and adaptation of Walter Bauer’s Griechisch- 
Deutsches Worterbuch . . .). By William F. Arndt and F. Wilbur 
Gingrich. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, and London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. Pp. xxxvii + 909. 1055. 

Handkonkordanz zum Griechischen Neuen Testament (Concordantiee Novi 
Testamenti Graeci); Zehnte Auflage. By Alfred Schmoller. Stuttgart : 
Privilegierte Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, 1953. Pp. v + 534. 

DM. 12,25. 

Novum Testamentum Graece. Cutavit Eberhard Nestle, novis curis 
claboravit Erwin Nestle adiuvante Kurt Aland. Stuttgart: Privi- 
legierte Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt, 1956. Pp. 110 + 671. DM. 5,60. 


Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 


AN up-to-date dictionary of the Greek that was spoken and written in New 
Testament times has of long been a desideratum in the English-speaking 
world.. That by Grimm and Thayer was edited before the vast literature 
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from the papyri had been adequately studied and before examples of phrase- 
ological usages in the vernacular of common speech in the Eastern provinces 
of the Roman Empire had been collocated and could be compared with the 
language employed in the books of the New Testament. Abbott-Smith’s 
Manual, useful though it was, failed to satisfy the needs of specialised study. 
It was different in Germany. The Greek-German lexicon which Professor 
Erwin Preuschen, editor of the Zeitschrift fir die nentestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
first published in 1910 was re-edited three times in the life of the last 
generation by Professor Walter Bauer of Gottingen, one of Preuschen’s 
successors in the co-editorship of the Z.N.W.; each new edition grew both 
in volume and in depth. The fourth edition, of 1949-1952, Bauer’s Griechisch- 
Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments und der sibrigen 
urchristlichen Literatur (Walter de Gruyter, Berlin), presents a completely new 
work and is a mine of information. At the same tinte the progress in the 
Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament (W. Kohlhammer, Stuttgart) 
enabled a widening circle of readers to acquaint themselves not only with 
gtammatical characteristics but also with theological connotations, and the 
change in these connotations, of words and terms that occur in the New 
Testament. ' | 

Here in England we had of course the standard Greek- English Lexicon 
by Henry George Liddell and Robert Scott which, however, is chiefly 
intended for the student of classical Greek and pays but little attention to 
the peculiarities of Septuagintal, New Testament and Patristic usages. This 
deficiency has now been made good by Professor William A. Arndt of 
Concordia Seminary in St. Louis (Missouri) and Professor F. Wilbur 
Gingrich of Albright College in Reading (Pennsylvania), American Lutherans 
of German extraction who resolved to translate Bauer’s great dictionary 
“‘ with such adaptations and additions as would be required.” The additions 
consist in the main in a greater number of references to British and American 
publications up to 1954, thus carrying Professor Bauer’s own work to a 
slightly more recent date than that of the original itself. The value of the 
new Lexicon for English students of the New Testament cannot be over- 
estimated. There is no want of recent English attempts to translate the 
books of the Bible, yet there is in such translations a stress on elegance of 
language and fluency of expression in conformity with present-day English 
or American usages, and a consequent failure to bring out fully the tone and 
texture of the original text. As far as the New Testament is concerned, this 
deficiency could now easily be remedied with the aid of the Th. WB. N.T. 
and of Arndt’s and Gingrich’s adaptation of Bauer’s dictionary. 


Such an impressive work as this that owes its origin to the combined 
efforts of philologists and theologians from two Continents could be 
properly reviewed only if the reviewer were able to carry out a detailed 
comparison of the main characteristics of this lexicon with those of other 
dictionaries ; for such comparison there is, however, no space. Suffice it 
therefore to say that authors, contributors, translators, editors and publishers 
of the Greek- English Lexicon of the New Testament have put readers in theit 
debt for generations to come. 

The Handkonkordanz zum Griechischen Neuen Testament contains a brief 
preface with explanations for its use in German, Latin, and English. 
Schmoller’s concordance is considerably less bulky than the Concordance 
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by Karl Hermann Bruder (1842) or that by William Fiddian Moulton and 
Alfred Shenington Geden (1897). The brevity has been achieved by 
omitting particles of speech that are of no significance with regard to the 
meaning of a certain passage, and by making a judicious selection of other 
references. Yet on the whole Schmoller does not give less than the compilers 
of other concordances, but on the contrary rather more: (1) he differentiates 
between the meanings a certain word has in various instances, and classifies 
his references in accordance with such differences; (2) he quotes synoptic 
parallels simultaneously (under the heading of that gospel that precedes the 
others in canonical order) and thus often facilitates the finding of such 
parallels ; (3) he frequently gives variae Jectiones of the same passage ; (4) he 
indicates those words of the N.T. that do not occur in the Septuagint. 
These and other aids to the reader make the book really handy in the best 
sense of the word, and sometimes save the necessity of looking up a Synopsis 
ot a Dictionary for such information as is required. 

Nestle’s Novum Testamentum Graece needs no new recommendation. The 
book has been published in its 22nd edition and a 23rd is in preparation. If 
one compares the new editions with that prepared for English readers by 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in 1904 to commemorate the centenary 
of that Society, the immense progress made in the last half-century is evident 
immediately. Whilst the text of the earlier edition of Nestle’s book resulted 
from a collation of the editions by Tischendorf, Bernhard Weiss and 
Westcott and Hort, and always adopted those readings in which at least two 
of these authorities agreed, the new Nestle follows no such principle of 
arithmetical verisimilitude, but adjudges each case on its own metits, 
regardless of the frequency of attestation. At the same time the book now 
lists variae Jectiones not metely as they are mentioned in the texts given by 
| Tischendorf, by Weiss, or by Westcott-Hort, but precisely indicates particular 
readings of each Codex and each Papyrus by their proper siglum. Preface, 
explanations and key for the use of the book are given in German, Latin, 
English and Norwegian. Learning and patience of the editor, ingenuity of 
the typographer and the industry of the publishers have here combined to 
produce the miracle of a reliable critical edition of the Greek New Testament 
in pocket-size: The Privilegierte Wiirttembergische Bibelanstalt has also 
produced a book in which Nestle’s Novum Testamentum Graece and Schmollet’s 
Handkonkordanz are bound together in one volume. 

Each of the three books reviewed is in its own way an indispensable aid 
for the study of the New Testament. The tools are available—may more 
labourers gather! 


Jesus. Gestalt und Geschichte. (Dalp-Taschenbiicher). Band 332. By 
Ethelbert Stauffer. Bern: A. Francke A.G., 1957. Pp. 172. Swiss 


francs 2.85. 
Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 


Turs popularly written little book contains a great mass of information 
that is of value no less to the scholar than to the general reader. Professor 
Stauffer of Erlangen University succeeds in drawing an impressive picture 
of Jesus’ Gestalt; as far as Geschichte is concerned, the book will commend 
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itself to few readers outside strictly fundamentalist circles. The Johannine 
“chronology ” is accepted as the basis for a vita Iesu; late rabbinical 
polemics that are based on the Gospel accounts and merely give a negative 
twist to these stories are taken to be independent historical records emanating 
from the actual opponents of Jesus ; the discourses of the Johannine Christ | 
are largely considered as being genuine utterances of Jesus; miracle stories 
are explained literally as depositions of what actually happened—and so on, 
The book is a document of the author’s noble mind and his immense 
erudition, but at the same time also of his preparedness to submit critical 
reasoning to the interests of faith and creed. 


The Pursuit of the Millennium. By Norman Cohn. London: Secker 

& Warburg. Pp. xvi + 476. 425. ’ 

Spiritual and Anabaptist Writers. Documents edited by George 
untston Williams and Angel M. Mergal (The Library of Christian 

Classics, volume X XV). London: S.C.M. Press. 355. 


Reviewed by H. L. Short (Oxford) 


Ir is not easy to make up one’s mind about the Anabaptists. Were they 
just the lunatic fringe cf the Reformation, sometimes pathetic, sometimes 
nasty, but never really important among the great forces of history? Accounts 
of the Reformation have been written which hardly mention them, except 
as nuisances who complicated the task of Luther, Zwingli and Calvin. Or 
were the Anabaptists the true Reformers, who pushed the principles of the 
Reformation to their logical conclusion? Luther and the rest stopped half- 
way, still clinging to an external authority ; the Anabaptists led the way to 
a spiritual liberalism. If they were violent, it was because they were made 
desperate by persecution. Or were they really pioneers of social justice, 
fighting to establish the ideal society, even though, because of the age they ff 
lived in, they expressed this in theological terms? 

Professor Cohn will have none of these explanations. He sees them as a 
psychological aberration, a collective paranoia, a social madness, prefiguring 
the Fascism and Communism of our day. He is not unsympathetic to the 
causes of such collective insanity. It began, he says, when the feudal system 
began to break up and economic changes led to an uprooted peasantry and 
a town-proletariat without social ties. The story is continuous from at 
least the eleventh century ; it is wrong, he says, to regard Anabaptism as 
belonging especially to the age of Reformation. Poor men, made desperate 
by insecurity, dreamed wildly of a millennium when all their wrongs would 
be healed and their oppressors cast down. They were thus an easy prey 
for power-seeking fanatics. He traces the various forms through which 
this collective madness went, and the myths in which it was expressed: 
the return of some geet leader, like the Emperor Frederick, or the coming 
of the Third Age, the age of “the Spirit,” or the claim to have superseded 
the moral law. Its culmination, he thinks, was the licentious, bloodthirsty 
tyranny of the Kingdom of Miinster, of which he gives a graphic account. 
Then men returned to sanity, though, as he shows in an appendix, at the 
time of the Civil War in England in the 17th century there was still a danger 














Insight 
A Study of Human Understanding 
BERNARD J. F. LONERGAN,S.J., S.T.D. 


The time is now ripe for a philosopher who accepts the findings of modern 
schools of thought and is prepared to attempt the task of presenting a view 
of human life and knowledge as a whole. Father Lonergan presents a fresh and 
vigorous restatement in modern terms of a large area of scholastic metaphysics, 
ethics and psychology. 


“, . . @ remarkable and original work that deserves close study by philosophers. 
. . « The book contains a wealth of ideas.” —Tablet. 63s. net. 


Words and images 
A Study in Theological Discourse 
. E. L. MASCALL 
Christian philosophers have long been familiar with atheists who deny that 
there is a God and with agnostics who deny that we can know whether there is 
a God or not; less familiar, perhaps, is the argument of those who aver that 
the whole discussion of the existence or non-existence of God is meaningless 


and unimportant, In this small book, the author attempts an assessment of 
some of the results of this controversy. 


“, . . a most capable disputant, who is prepared to attack his opponents on 
their own grounds. . . .”——PHILIP TOYNBEE, Observer. 12s. 6d. net. 


Also by E. L. MASCALL 


Via Media 


‘** Here is a brilliant and reasoned restatement of the orthodox interpretation 
of the central ‘ paradoxes’ of the Christian faith.”—Spectator. 12s. 6d. net. 


Speculation in Pre-Christian Philosophy 


RICHARD KRONER 


“The relation between speculation and revelation,” says the author -in his 
foreword to this book, “ appeared to me on an ever increasing scale to be the 
nerve centre in history of philosophy from the beginnings up to Hegel.” Dr. 
Kroner has developed this interpretation of the history of philosophy from the 
Christian point of view. He deals here with the Greek philosophers and shows 
how they prepared the way for the Christian religion through their explorations 
of speculative thought and their incipient realization of the failure of purely 
speculative thinking to meet the needs of human beings. 16s. net. 
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of revival. The tragedy is that this collective paranoia has come to lif 
again, in Hitler and Stalin and their followers. 
’ Professor Cohn’s book is a valuable addition to the literature of this § 
subject. It is full of detail, and his psychological epproect must obvious! 
be taken into account. But the book suffers from a basic defect : a lack of 
real sympathy. Professor Cohn is so sure that he knows what is psycho 
logically normal. In the Middle Ages it was obedience to the Catholic 
Church; even the mystic must recognise his limits, and not think that ig 
knowing God he loses his creaturely imperfection. In the present day it is 
the sober acceptance of undogmatic, empirical meliorism, waiting for 
science to make life more comfortable and avoiding utopian myths. It may 
be so; yet in fact humanity does not live on these terms. Utopianism is 
part of normality. Professor Cohn is cautious about the origins of Christianity 
he thinks that probably Jesus taught “a kingdom which was purely 
spiritual,” but that “ it-is not surprising that many of the early Christians 
interpreted these things in terms of the apocalyptic eschatology with which 
they were already familie ir.” This is to burke the question. Nor can utopian. 
ism be equated with violence and insanity, or regarded as particularly 
typical of the period between the eleventh and the sixteenth centuries. I 
is always with us, and is a positive element, not an aberration, among the 
forces which shape history. 

The new volume of documents in the Library of Christian Classics, 
illustrative of Anabaptist and spiritual writers, contains thirteen 
in chronological order, showing the development of Anabaptism: from it 
vigorous beginnings under Blaurock and Miinzer to its quietist close undet 
Menno Simons and the communist communities; together with thre 
extracts from Juan de Valdés, to represent evangelical Catholicism. Professor 
Williams, of Harvard Divinity School, helps to distinguish the various 
kinds and stages of Anabaptism in his introduction; but the subject is so 
vast and so full of vitality that it. defies easy classification. We need a nev § 
history of Anabaptism; perhaps Professor Cohn is right in thinking that 
the apocalyptic frenzies of the 2oth century have given us a new insight 
into this matter. 
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